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PREFACE 



After the invention of the steam-engine in its present form 
by James Watt, the attention of engineers and of scientific 
men was directed to the problem of its further improvement. 
With this end in view, tlie young Sadi Carnot, in 1824, pub- 
lished the Reflexions stir la Puissance Moirice du Feu^ of which 
the translation is given i« this volume. In this really great 
memoir, Carnot examined the relations between heat and the 
work done by heat used in an ideal engine, and by reducing 
the problem to its simplest form and avoiding all special ques- 
tions relating to details, he succeeded in establishing the condi- 
tions upon which the economical working of all heat-engines 
depends. It is not necessary here to animadvert upon the use 
made by Carnot of the substantial theory of heat, and the con- 
sequent failure of the proof of his main proposition when the 
true nature of heat was appreciated. It is sufficient to say 
that though the proof was invalid, the proposition remained 
true, and carried with it the truth of such'of Carnot's deduc- 
tions as were based solely upon it. 

Carnot's memoir remained for a long time unappreciated, 
and it was not until use was made of it by William Thomson 
(now Lord Kelvin), in 1848, to establish an absolute scale of 
temperature, that the merits of the method proposed in it were 
recognized. In his first paper on this subject Thomson re- 
tained the substantial theory of heat, but the evidence in favor 
of the mechanical theory became so strong that he soon after 
adopted the new view. Applying it to the questions treated 
by Carnot, he found that Carnot^s proposition could no longer 
be proved by denying the possibility of " the perpetual motion," 
and was led to lay down a second fundamental principle to serve 
in the demonstration. This principle is now called the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics. A part of the memoir in which this 
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PREFACE 

principle is stated and many of its consequeuces developed is 
given in -this volume. It was published in March, 1851. 

In the previous year Clausius published a discussion of the 
same question as that treated by Thomson, in which he lays 
down a principle for use in the demonstration of Carnot's propo- 
sition, which, while not the same in form as Thomson's, is the 
same in content, and ranks as another statement of the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics. His paper is also given in this vol- 
ume. While not so powerful or so inclusive as Thomson's, it 
deserves attention for the clearness and simplicity of its form. 
Clausius followed up this paper by others, and subsequently 
published a book in which the subject of Thermodynamics was 
given a systematic treatment, and in which he introduced and 
developed the important function called by him the entropy. 

The science of Thermodynamics, founded by the labors of 
these three illustrious men, has led to the most important de- 
velopments in all departments of physical science. It has 
pointed out relations among the properties of bodies whicli 
could scarcely have been anticipated in any other way ; it has 
laid the foundation for the Science of Chemical Physics ; and, 
taken in connection with the kinetic theory of gases, as devel- 
oped by Maxwell and Boltzmann, it has furnished a general 
view of the operations of the universe which is far in advance 
of any that could have been reached by purely dynamical rea- 
soning. 
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REFLECTIONS ON 

THE MOTIVE POWER OF HEAT AND 

ON ENGINES SUITABLE FOR 

DEVELOPING THIS POWER 

BY 

SADI CAENOT 

It is well known that heat may be used as a cause of motion, 
and that the motive power which may be obtained from it is 
very great. The steam-engine, now in such general use, is a 
manifest proof of this fact. 

To the agency of heat may be ascribed those vast disturb- 
ances which we see occurring everywhere on the earth ; the 
movements of the atmosphere, the rising of mists, the fall of 
rfiin and other meteors,* the streams of water which channel 
the surface of the earth, of which man has succeeded in util- 
izing only a small part. To heat are due also volcanic erup- 
tions and earthquakes. From this great source we draw the 
moving force necessary for our use. Nature, by supplying 
combustible material everywhere, has afforded us the means of 
generating heat and the motive power which is given by it, at 
all times and in all places, and the steam-engine has made it 
possible to develop and use this power. 

The study of the steam-engine is of the highest interest, 
owing to its importance, its constantly increasing use, and the 
great changes it is destined to make in the civilized world. It 
has already developed mines, propelled ships, and dredged 
rivers and harbors. It forges iron, saws wood, grinds grain, 
spins and weaves stuffs, and transports the heaviest loads. In 
the future it will most probably be the universal motor, and 

* [Any atmosplienc phenomenon was foi^merly called a meteor.] 
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will furnish the power now obtained from animals, from water- 
falls, and from air-currents. Over the first of these motors it 
has the advantage of economy, and over the other two the in- 
calculable advantage that it can be used everywhere and always, 
and that its work need never be interrupted. If in the future 
the steam-engine is so perfected as to render it less costly to 
construct it and to supply it with fuel, it will unite all desir- 
able qualities and will promote the development of the indus- 
trial arts to an extent which it is difficult to foresee. It is, in- 
deed, not only a powerful and convenient motor, which can be 
set up or transported anywhere, and substituted for other 
motors already in use, but it leads to the rapid extension of 
those arts in which it is used, and it can even create arts hith- 
erto unknown. 

The most signal service which has been rendered to England 
by the steam-engine is that of having revived the working of 
her coal-mines, which had languished and was threatened with 
extinction on account of the increasing difficulty of excavation 
and extraction of the coal.* We may place in the second rank 
the services rendered in the manufacture of iron, as much by 
f urnisliing an abundant supply of coal, which took the place of 
wood as the wood began to be exhausted, as by the powerful 
machines of all kinds the use of which it either facilitated or 
made possible. 

Iron and fire, as every one knows, are the mainstays of the 
mechanical arts. Perhaps there is not in all England a single 
industry whose existence is not dependent on these agents, and 
which does not use them extensively. If England were to-day 
to lose its steam-engines it would lose also its coal and iron, 
and this loss would dry up all its sources of wealth and destroy 
its prosperity ; it would annihilate this colossal power. The 
destruction of its navy, which it considers its strongest support, 
would be, perhaps, less fatal. 

The safe and rapid navigation by means of steamships is an 

* One may safely say that the mining of coal has increased tenfold since 
the invention of the steam-engine. The mining of copper, of tin, and of 
iron has increased almost as much. The effect produced half a century 
ago in the mines of England is now being repeated in the gold and silver 
mines of the New World, the working of which was steadily declining, 
nrincipally on account of the insufficiency of the motors used for the ex- 
tlon and extraction of the minerals. 

4 



THE SECOND LAW OF THERMODYNAMICS^ 

mtirely new art due to the steam-engine. This art has alread^ 

loasible the establiahraent of prompt and re, 
munication on the anna of the sea, and on the great riverB of 
the old and new continents. By means oC the steam-engine 
regiona still savage have boon traversed which bnt a short time 
ago could hardly have been penetrated. The products of civ- 
ilization have been taken to all parts of the earth, which they 
would otherwise not have reached for many years. The navi- 
gation due to the steam-engine has in a measure drawn to- 
gether the most distant nations. It tends to unite the peoples 
of the earth as if they all lived in the same country. In fact,* 
to diminish the duration, the fatigue, the uncertainty and dan- 
ger of voyages is to lessen their length.* 

The discovery oC the steam-engino, like most human inven- 
tions, owes its birth to crude attempts which have been attrib- 
uted to various persons and of which the real author is not 
known. The principal discovery consists indeed less in those 
first trials than in the successive improvements which have 
brought it to its present perfection. There is almost as great 
a difference between the first structures where expansive force 
was developed and the actual steam-engine as there is between 
-the first raft ever constructed and a man-of-war. 

If the honor of a discovery belongs to the nation where if. 
acquired all its development and improvement, this honor can- 
not in this case be withheld from England : Savery, Newcomen, 
Smeaton, the celebrated Watt, Woolf, Trevithick, and other 
English engineers, are the real inventors of the Bteam-engine, 
At their hands it received each successive improvement. It is 
natural that an invention should be made, improved, and per- 
fected where the need of it is most strongly felt. 

In spite of labor of all sorts expended on the steam-engine, 
and iu spite of the perfection to which it has been brought 
its theory is very little advanced, and the attempts to bel 
ter this state of affairs have thus far been directed almost 

^indom. 

■■ The question has often been raised whether the motive power 

1^ " We apeak of diminiahing llie dnnger of voyages ; iu fiict. thougli the 
use of the steam -engine in sbipa Is attendeii witli some dangers, these are 
always exaggerated and are compensiited for by the aliiliLy o( ahlpa to keep 
a definite course, and to resist winds which would otherwise drive the ves- 
sel OQ the coast, ur on shoals or reefs. 
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of heat ip. limited pr not ;* whether there is a limit to the pos- 
sible improvements of the steam-engine which, in the nature of 
the case, cannot be passed by any means ; or if, on the other 
hand, these improvements are capable of indefinite extension. 
Inventors have tried for a long time, and are still trying, to 
£nd whether there is not a more efficient agent than water by 
which to develop the motive power of heat ; whether, for ex- 
ample, atmospheric air does not offer great advantages in this 
respect. We propose to submit these questions to a critical 
examination. 

The phenomenon of the production of motion by heat has 
not been considered in a sufficiently general way. It has been 
treated only in connection with machines whose nature and 
mode of action do not admit of a full investigation of it. In 
such machines the phenomenon is, in a measure, imperfect and 
incomplete ; it thus becomes difficult to recognize its principles 
and study its laws. To examine the principle of the production 
of motion by heat in all its generality, it must be conceived in- 
dependently of any mechanism or of any particular agent ; it 
is necessary to establish proofs applicable not only to steam- 
engines f but to all other heat-engines, irrespective of the work- 
ing substance and the manner in which it acts. 

The machines which are not. worked by heat — for instance, 
those worked by men or animals, by water-falls, or by air cur- 
rents — pan be studied to their last details by the principles of 
mechanics. All possible cases may be anticipated, all imagi- 
nable actions are subject to general principles already well es- 
tablished and applicable in all circumstances. The theory of 
such machines is complete. Such a theory is evidently lacking 
for heat-engines. We shall never possess it until the laws of 
physics are so extended and generalized as to make known in 
advance all the effects of heat acting in a definite way on any 
body whatsoever. 

* The expression motive power here signifies the useful effect that a 
motor is capable of producing. This effect may always be measured in 
terms of the elevation of a weight through a certain distance ; it is meas- 
ured, as is well known, by the product of the weight and the height lo 
which it is raised. 

t We distinguish here between the steam-engine and the heat-engine in 
general. which can be worked by any agent, and not by water vapor only, 
to realize the motive power of heat. 

6 






THE SECOND LAW OF TH ER MOD V N A M rOS J 

We shall take for granted in what Mion-s n knowledge, 
least a, anperficial one, of the varioaa parta which compose 
ordinary 8 team- engine. We think it nnneceaaary to descril 
the fire-box, the boiler, the ateam-chest, the pieton, the coi 
denser, etc. 

The production of motion in the ateam-engine is alwaya ac- 
companied by a circumstance which we should particularly nO' 
tice. Thia circumstance is the re-establishment of eqnilibrinm 
in the caloric* — that is, ita passage from one body wher 
temperature ia more or less elevated to another where 
lower. What happens, in fact, in a steam-engine at work 
The caloric developed in the fire-bos as an effect of combni 
tion passes through the wall of the boiler and produces 
incorporating itself with the steam in some way. This steal 
carrying the caloric with it, transports it first into the cylindei 
where it fulfils some function, and thence into the condenser, 
where the steam is precipitated by coming in contact with cold 
water. As a last result the cold water in the condenser receives 
the caloric developed by combustion. It is warmed by means 
of the steam, as if it had been placed directly on the fire-box. 
The steam is here only a, means of transporting caloric ; it thus 
fulfils the same office as in the heating of baths by steam, 
with the exception that in the case in hand its motion is reu- 
dered useful. 

We can easily perceive, in the operation which we have juat 
described, the re-establishmeut of equilibrium in the caloric 
ts passage from a hotter to a colder body, The first of 
iliese bodies is the heated air of the fire-bo^ ; the second, the 
water of condensation. The re-establishment of equilibrium of 
the caloric ta accomplished between them — if not complete- 
ly, at least in part ; for, on the one band, the heated air after 

iving done its work escapes through the smoke-stack at a 
inch lower temperature than that which it had acquired by 

le combustion : and, on the other hand, the water of the con- 

inser, after having precipitated the steam, leaves the engine 
ith a higher temperature ihau that which it had when it 

tered. 

The production of motive power in the steam -engine is 

fc» [CrttoWe in heat eontieUitd (u an indeetnietxble tubtlancc. The word ia 
' '<y Camot inUi'dumgtaUy fcilli fen, fre, or heat.] 
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therefore not dae to a real consumption of the caloric, hut to its 
transfer fro in a hotter lo a colder body — that ia to eay, to the re- 
establishment of its equilibrium, which is assumed to have been 
destroyed by a chemical action such as combustion, or by some 
other cause. We shall soon see that this principle is applica- 
ble to all engines operated by heat. 

According to this principle, to obtain motive power it ia not 
mongh to produce heat ; it is also necessary to provide cold, 
without which the heat would be useless. For if there exist- 
ed only bodies as warm as our furnaces, how would the con- 
densation of steam be possible, and where could it be sent if it 
were once produced? It cannot be replied that it conid be 
ejected into the atmosphere, as is done with certain engines,* 
since the atmosphere would not receive it. In the actual state 
of things the atmosphere acts as a vast condenser for the steam, 
because it is at a lower temperature ; otherwise it wonld soon 
be saturated, or, rather, would be saturated in advance, f 

Everywhere where there is a difference of temperature, and 
where the re -establishment of equilibrium of the caloric can be 
effected, the production of motive power is possible. Water 
■vapor is one agent for obtaining this power, bat it is not the 
only one ; all natural bodies can be applied to this purpose, for 
J are all susceptible to changes of volume, to successive 
contractions and dilatations effected by alternations of heat and 
cold ; they are all capable, by this change of volume, of over- 
coming resistances and thus of developing motive power, A 

* Some higli-preasuro engines eject vapor into the ntmoapbere instead 
if condensing it. They arc used mostly in places wliere it is difQcull to 
procure a current of cold water sufficient to effect condensation. 

t The existence of wuter In a liquid state, wliicli is here necessarily aa- 
Bumed, since without it tbe steam-engine could not be supplied, presup- 
poses the existence of a preaaure capable of preventing it from evaporating, 
find consequently ot a pressure equal to ■ 
vapor at tlie lempemture of the water, 
crted by tbe atmosphere a quantity of w: 
duced siiiHcietit to exert this pressure 
always be overcome In ejecting tbe steai 
mospbcre. This is evidently equivalent 
is exerted by the vapor after it has been condensed by the oidinnry 

If H very bigb temperature were lo prevail at the surface of the earth, 
It almost certainly does in its interior, alJ tie water of the oceans would 
~n the form of vapor in the atmospliere, and tliero would be 
IjlD B liq^aid state. 
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greater than tlie tension of tbe 
If such n pressure were not ex- 
ler vapor would instantly be pro- 
in itself, and this pressure must 
L of tbe engine into tlie new at- 

overconiing the tension which 
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yi* LAW OF THERMODYNAMICS i 

solid body, such aa a metallic bar, when alternately heated aaiM 
cooled, increaaea and dimitiiahes in length and can move bod- 
iea fixed at its extremities. A liqnid, alternately heated and I 
cooled, increases and diminishes in volume and can overcome 1 
obstacles more or less great opposed to its expansion. An 
aeriform fluid nndergoes considerable changes of volnme with 
changes of temperature ; if it ia enclosed in an envelope capa- 
ble of enlargement, such as a cylinder furnished with a piston, it 
will produce movements of great extent. The vapors of all bod- 
ies which are capable of evaporation, such as alcohol, mercnry, ] 
Bulphur, etc., can perform the same function as water Tapor./ 
This, when alternately heated and cooled, will produce motiv**^ 
power in the same way as permanent gases, without returning toM 
the liquid state. Most of these means have beeu proposed, seversla 
have been even tried, though, thus far, without much success. 

We have explained that the motive power in the steam-engin« 
is due to a re-establish men t of equilibrium In the caloric ; tfail 
Btatenient holds not only for steam-engines but also for all heat-1 
engines — that is to say, for all engines in which caloric is the' 
motor. Heat evidently can be a cause of motion only through 
the changes of volume or of form to which it subjects tlie body ; 
those changes cannot occur at a constant temperature, bntare ^ 
due to alternations of heat and cold; thus to heat any sub- j 
stance it is necessary to have a body warmer than it, and tO;J 
cool it, one cooler than it. We must take caloric from thfij 
first of these bodies and transfer it to the second by means of] 
the intermediate body, which transfer re-establishes, or, at h 
tends to re-establish, equilibrium of the caloric. 

At this point we naturally raise an interesting and important 
question : Is the motive power of heat invariable in quantity, 
or does it vary with the agent which one uses to obtain it — 
that is, with the intermediate body chosen as the subject of the ■ 
action of heat ? 

It is clear that the question thus raised supposes given a cer-J 
tain quantity of caloric * and a certain difference of tempera ture.,M 

* It is uaneceaaary to explain here what ia mennt by a quantity of ci 
lorlc or of bent (tor we use tlie two expressions iniercbangesbly). ot 
scribe Imw iliese qunniities are measured by the calorimeter : nor eiiall w 
explain tlio terms latent beat, degree of temperature, specific heat, etc 1 
Ttie reader should be familiar with these expreasloas from his study of the 1 
elementary treatises of physics or chemistry, 
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For example, we snppose that we have at onr disposal a body, A, 
maintained at the temperature 100 degrees, and another body, 
B, at degrees, and inquire what quantity of motive power 
will be produced by the tninsfer of a given quantity of caloric — 
for example, of so mucJi as is necessary to melt a kilogram of 
ice — from the first of these bodies to the second ; we inquire if 
this quantity of motive power is necessarily limited ; if it varies 
with the substance used to obtain it; if water vapor offers lu 
this respect more or leas advantage than vapor of alcohol or of 
mercury, than a permanent gas or than any other substance. 
We shall try to answer these questions in the light of the con- 
siderations already advanced. 

We have previonsly called attention to the fact, which is self- 
evident, or at least becomes so if we take into consideration the 
changes of volume occasioned by heat, that wherever there is a 
differenceof temperature the production of motive power is possible. 
Conversely, wherever this power can be employed, it is possible 
to produce a difTerenco of temperature or to destroy the equili- 
. brium of the caloric. Percussion and friction of bodies are 
means of raising their temperature spontaneously* to a higher 
degree than that of .surrounding bodies, and consequently of 
destroying that equilibrium in the caloric which had previously 
existed. It is an experimental fact that the temperature ol 
gaseous fluids is raised by compression and lowered by expan- 
sion. Tills is a sure method of changing the temperature of 
bodies, and thus of destroying the equilibrium of the calorie in 
the same aubstanee, as often as we please. Steam, when used 
in a reverse way from that in which it is used in the steam- 
engine, can thus be considered as a means of destroying the 
equilibrium of the caloric. To be convinced of this, it is only 
necessary to notice attentively the way in which motive power 
is developed by the action of heat on water vapor. Let U8 
consider two bodies, A and B, each maintained at a constant 
temperature, that of A being higher than that of B ; these two 
bodies, which can either give up or receive heat without a 
change of temperature, perform the functions of two indefi- 
nitely gi-eat reservoirs of caloric. We will call the first body 
the source and the second the refrigerator. [■' C- 

If we desire to produce motive power by the transfer of a 

* [Tliat it, viithovt t?ie eommunkaiion of /leal.] 
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tertain quantity of heat from the body A to the body B y 
f proceed iu the following way: 

1. We take from the body A a quantity of caloric to maite 
steam— that is, we caiiao A to serve as the fire-pot, or rather 
as the metal of the boiler in an ordinary engine ; we assume 
the steam produced to he at the same temperature as the 
body A. 

2. The steam is received into an envelope capable of enlarge- 
ment, such as a cylinder fnrniBhed with a piston. We then in- 
crease the volume of this envelope, and consequently also the 
volume of the steam. The temperature of the steam falls when 
it is thus rarefied, as is the case with all elastic fluids ; let us 
assume that the rarefaction is carried to the point where the 
temperatnre becomes precisely that of the body B. 

3. We condense the steam by bringing it in contact with B 
and exerting on it at the same time a constant pressure until it 
becomes entirely condensed. The body B here performs the 
function of the injected water iu an ordinary engine, with the 
difference that it condenses the steam without mixing with it 
and without changing its own temperature.* The operations 
which we have just described could have been performed in a 
reverse sense and order. There is nothing to prevent the for- 

* It will perhnps cxcil« surprise tliat B, being at t!ie same temperature 
as the Bleani. cau coiideiiae it. Witliont doubt this is nnl rigorously possi- 
ble, but the amallesl difFercQce in temperature will dcturiiiitm coodenaa- 
tloa. This reiDHrk is auOtcieut tn eatablish the propriety of our reaaoDing. 
Id the aame wiky. in tlie difTereniiat calculus, to olxuiu an exact result it is 
BufficJEiii tn be able to conceive of tlie quantities neglected as capable of 
being indefinitely dlminisliud rulativeto the quantities retained io the equa- 

The body B condenses the steam without changing its own temperature. 
We have assumed that this body is miilotalned at a coostaat temperature. 
The caloric is therefore taken from it as fast as it is Riven up to it by the 
aleam. An example of sucli a body is furnished by tlie metiillic wails of 
tlie coodenser when the vapor is condensed in it by means of cold water 
applied to the outEide. as is done in some engines. In the same way the 
water of a reservoir can be muintained at a constant level, if the liquid runs 
out at one aide as fast as it comes in at the other. 

One could even conceive llie Imdica A and Bauch thot Ihey would 
mnin nf themselves at a constant temperature though losing or gaining 
quantities of iieat. If, for esnmple, the body A were a niiiss of viipoi 
ready to condense and tlie body B a mass of ice ready to melt, these bodios, 
as is well known, could give out or receive caloric without changing tiieir 
temperature. 
■ 11 
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mation of vapor by means of the caloric of the body By and its 
compression from the temperature of B, in such a way that it 
acquires the temperature of the body ^, and then its condensa- 
tion in contact with A, under a pressure which is maintained 
constant until it is completely liquefied. 

In the first series of operations there is at the same time a 
production of motive power and a transfer of caloric from the 
body A to the body B ; in the reverse series there is at the 
same time an expenditure of motive power and a return of the 
caloric from ^ to ^. But if in each case the same quantity of 
vapor has been used, if there is no loss of motive power or of 
caloric, the quantity of motive power produced in the first 
case will equal the quantity expended in the second, and the 
quantity of caloric which in the first case passed from ^ to ^ 
will equal the quantity which in the second case returns from 
B to A, so that an indefinite number of such alternating oper- 
ations can be effected without the production of motive power 
or the transfer of caloric from one body to the other. Now if 
there were any method of using heat preferable to that which 
we have employed, that is to say, if it were possible that the 
caloric should produce, by any process whatever, a larger quan- 
tity of motive power than that produced in our first series of 
operations, it would be possible, by diverting a portion of this 
power, to effect a return of caloric, by the method just indi- 
cated, from the body B to the body A — that is, from the refrig- 
erator to the source — and thus to re-establish things in their 
original state, and to put them in position to recommence an 
operation exactly similar to the first one, and so on : there 
would thus result not only the perpetual motion, but an indef- 
inite creation of motive power without consumption of caloric 
or of any other agent whatsoever. Such a creation is entirely 
contrary to the ideas now accepted, to the laws of mechanics 
and of sound physics ; it is inadmissible.* We may hence con- 

* The objection will perhaps here be made that perpetual motion has 
only been demonstrated to be impossible in the case of mechanical actions, 
and that it may not be so when we employ the agency of heat or of elec- 
tricity ; but can we conceive of the phenomena of heat and of electricity 
as due to any other cause than some motion of bodies, and, as such, should 
they not be subject to the general laws of mechanics ? Besides, do we not 
know a 'posteriori that all the attempts made to produce perpetual motion 
by any means whatever have been fruitless ; that no truly perpetual motion 

Id 
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cludB that the maximum molive power resulting from the v»e 
sluaiii is also the maximum motive power which can be obtained 
b}/ any other means. We sliall soon give a second and more 
rigorous ilemouatratioii of tliia law. What lias been given 
slioutd only be regarded as a sketch (see page 13). 

It may properly be asked, iu connection with the proposition 
just etjited, what is the meaning of the word maximum ? How 
can we know that this maximum is reached and that the 
steam is nseJ in the most advantageoua way posBible to producB 
motive power ? 

Since any re-establishraent of equilibrium in the caloric can^ 
be naed to produce motive power, any re-establishment of efiui- 
lihrium which ia effected without producing motive powi 
should be considered as a veritable loaa: now, with little re- 
flection, wo can see that any change of temperature which is not 
due to a change of volume of the body can he only a useless re- 
establishment of equilibrium in the caloric* The necessary 
condition of the ma<dmum is, then, that tn bodies used to obtain 
the motive power of heat, no change of temperature occurs which is 

hiu ever been produced, meaning by itaat, a motion which continues in- 
definilely withoul cliiiDge in the body used ns an ageal ? 

The elect.roinotivc apparatus (Vottu's pile) hus sunieLimcs been considered 
capalile oF producing perpetual motion ; the attempt lias been made to re- 
alize it by the construclirin of tlie dry pile, wljicli Is cliiimed to be unal- 
iitemble : but. in spite ot all that hiis been done, the appuraiiis always dele- 
pt-rceptibly when its action ia sustaiued for some time with any 

Tlie genernl and philosophical acceptatioD of the w'lrda perpetval motion 
Bbould comprehend nut only u motion capable of iudeflnile continuance 
after it has been started, but also the action of un appuratus. of a set of 
bodies, capable of creating motive power in an unlituited quantity, and of 
setting in motion successively all tlie bodies of nature, if they are originally 
at rest, and of desimying in them the principle of inertia, and liually capa- 
ble of furnishing in itself all the Torees necessary to move the entire uni- 
verse, to proloni; and to constiintly accelerate its molion. Such would lie 
a real creation of motivu power. If this were poBsilile. it would be useless 
to search for motive power in coinbustililes. in currents of warer and 
air. We sliould have at our disposal an ioexiiaustible source from wliicit 
we could draw at will, 

•We do not here take into consideration any c'lemical action between the 
I>odie8 used to obtain the motive power of heat. The chemical action whieh 
occnrs in the source is in n sense preliminary, an action nol designed lo im- 
mediately create motive power.^ut to destroy equilibrium in tlie calorie, to 
Breduce a difference in temperature which shall finally result in motion. 
■ 13 
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not due to a change of volume. Conversely, every time that this 
condition is fulfilled, the maximum is attained. 

This principle should not be lost sight of in the construction 
of heat-engines. It is the foundation upon which they rest. If 
it cannot be rigorously observed, it should at least be departed 
from as little as possible. 

Any change of temperature which is not due to a change of 
volume or to chemical action (which we provisionally assume not 
to occur in this case) is necessarily due to the direct transfer of 
caloric from a hotter to a colder body. This transfer takes 
place principally at the points of contact of bodies at different 
temperatures; thus such contacts should be avoided as much 
as possible. They doubtless cannot he avoided entirely, but at 
least care should be taken that the bodies brought in contact 
should differ but little in temperature. 

When we assumed in the previous demonstration that the ca- 
loric of the body A was used to produce steam, we supposed the 
steam to be produced at the same temperature as that of the 
body -4; thus the only contact was between two bodies of equal 
temperature ; the change of temperature which the steam after- 
wards experienced was due to expansion and consequently to a 
change of volume; finally condensation was effected without 
contact of bodies of different temperatures. It was effected by 
the exercise of a constant pressure on the steam brought in con- 
tact with the body B, at the same temperature as that of the 
body \5. The condition of the maximum was thus fulfilled. In 
reality things would not occur exactly as we have supposed. lu 
order to effect a transfer of the caloric from one body to the 
other, the first must have the higher temperature ; but this dif- 
ference may be supposed to be as small as we please ; we may, 
in theory, consider it zero without invalidating the argument. 

A more valid objection may be made to our demonstration, 
namely: 

When we produce steam by taking caloric from the body A, 

and when this steam is afterwards condensed by contact with 

the body B, the water used to form it, which was assumed to be, 

at the beginning, at the temperature of the body A, is, at the 

0!hI of tlie operation, at the temperature of the body B — that is, 

it is colder. If we wish to recommence an operation similar to 

the first, to develop a new quantity of motive power with the 

same instrument and the same steaifi, we must first re-establish 

14 
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the original state of things and bring the water to the temper- 
ature wbich it had at firat. This can no tloubt be done by 
placing it immediately in contact with the body A ; but in that 
ease there is contact between bodies of different temperatures 
and loss of motive power.* It would become imposBible to 
perform 'the reverse operation — that is, to cause the caloric 
tiaed in raising the temperature of the liquid to retnrn to the 
body J. 

/ This difficulty can be removed by supposing the difference of 
/temperature between the body A and the body B infinitely 
small ; the quantity of heat needed to bring the liquid back to 
its original temperature is also infinitely email and negligible 
relatively to that finite quantity which is needed to produce the 

The proposition being thus dcnionstrated for the casein which 
the difference of temperatnre of the two bodies is infinitely 
small may easily be extended to cover the general case. In fact, 
if we desire to produce motive power by the transfer of caloric 
from the body A to the body 2, the temperature of the latter 
body being very different from that of the former, we may 
imagine a series of bodies B,C, D . . .at tempomtiires interme- 
diate between those of the bodies A and Z, and chosen in such 
a manner that the differences between A and li, li and C . . . 
shall be always infinitely small. The caloric which proceeds 
from A arrives at Z only after having passed through the bodies 
B, C, D . . . and after having developed in each of these trans 
fora the masimum of motive power. The reverse operations axi 
here all possible, and the reasoning on page 11 becomes rigors 
ously applicable. 

According to the views now established we may with pro-S 

■This klod ol ioaa is always met with In eleam-eQginee. In fac^ tlie 
watKr wliicli supplies the boiler is alwavscoliler thiin lliat which il already 
conttiiiis. and hence a uaeteaa re-eslalili aliment of equilibrium iti the ca- 
I loric takes place between them. U is eitsy Lo sec a pmUHoH that this re- 
esIabllBhmeiit i>I equilibrium entails a loss of motive power if we reUect 
that it wuiili) be possible to heat the waicr supply before injecting it hy 
using it na wmer of cmi(ie(isalion in a small iiccBsenry enciiie, in which 
stenm taken from the liirfie lioiler could be used and in which condcnaailon 
woilld occur lit a tcmperutnre intermeiiiate between that of tlie boiler and 
that of the priucipal condenser. The force producc<l by the small engli 
would entail no expenditure of heat, sinee all that it would use wouhl i 
enter thu boiler with the water of condensalioa. 
15 
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prioty compure the motive power of lie&t with that of a water- 
full; both have a maximum which camiot be eurjxisaetl, whatever 
may bo, on the one hand, tho mauhiue used to receive the sction 
of the water and wlmtever, on the other hand, tlie substance 
u»od to receive the actiou of the heat. The motive poiver of 
fiillitig water depends on the quantity of water and on the 
height of its fall; the motive power of heat depends also on the 
(juiiritity of caloric employed and on that which might be named, 
which wo, in fact, will call, i7s(/wfp«/* — that is to say, on the dif- 
ference of temperature of the bodies between which the exchange 
of caloric ia effected. In tho fall of water the motive power ia 
Dtrlctly proportional to the difference of level between the higher 
and lower reservoirs. In the fall of caloric the motive power 
douhtloBH increases with the difference of temperature between 
tho hotter and colder bodies, but we do not know whether it is 
{intportional to this difference. We do not know, for example, 
whitthor the fall of the caloric from 100 to 50 degrees furmehea 
mora or Iohh motive power than the fall of the same caloric from 
ftO deKfeeu to zero. This is a question which we propose to ex- 
Hinlntt luliir. 

Wti Hhall give here a second demonstration of tfae fnnda- 
liiiilUiil iirii)iuH[t.ioii stated on page 13 and present this propo- 
iltion in a more general form than we have before. 

When a gaseous fluid is rapidly compressed its temperatnm 
ria«N, and when it is rapidly expanded its temperature falls. 
TIiIn Ik one oF the host established facts of experience; we shall 
tukii it Hi tho hasiH of our demonstration.! When the tem- 
perature of u gas is raised and we wish to bring it back to its 

"Tim irniHtT Iwre ireatot) being entirely new. we are obliged to cauploy 
iix))r(i«>luiia lillliurto unused untl whicli hk uot perliaps m clear as could be 
dudml. 

t Tbo fRcU ot experience w)ilck best prove ihe ckange of temperature 
of « gtw hy coinpn«sli>u or cxptinsion are liie following : 

1. Tlie fait at tompcnkiurc itidlcnted by a tbvrmompier placed under the 
r<<celTer of an Hlr-pump in wliicli a vncuum ia produced. Tliis ia very per- 
ceptible witb a Ur^ucl Iharmoinelur ; il may amoani to upwards of 40 or 
3U dogrves. The clouil wliicli ia fi>nnn< in this operation seems to be due to 
llie ciindvusalinu uf wnll^^ vapor fnuscd br the ciMiling of the air. 

X. Tbe Ignition of tiiidi-r iu t)ie so-cttlled Qre-syringe (pneumatic linder- 
b<Ht.i<'hH-bi^as [s well buown. a small pump in wliicb air may be rapidlf 

3. Tbe fall of lempetaiurv iuilicittrd by a thennometer placed in a re- 
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original temperatnre witboiit agaiu cbangiDg its volume, it is 
necessary to remove caloric from it. This caloric may also be 
removed as the compreHsion is eflected, so that the temperature 
of the gas remains constant. In the same way, if the gas is 
rarefied, we can prevent its temperature from falling, by fur- 
nishing it with a certain quantity of caloric. We shall call the 
caloric used in such cases, when it occasions no change of tem- 
perature, caloric due to a change of volanie. This name does not 
indicate that the caloric belongs to the volume ; it does not be- 
long to it any more than it does to the pressure, and it might 
equally well be called caloric due to a change of pressure. Wa are 
ignorant of what laws it obeys in respect to changes of volume : 
it is possible that its quantity changes with the nature of the 

ceptacle in trhich Air hns been compressed, ati<l from wliich It is allowed to 
e8Cft[>e by opening n Btiipcock. 

4. The resulta of experiments on tlie velocity of sound. H, dc Laplace 
has shown tbat to Lnrmonize tliese resulta wkli theory and calcuklioa we 
musl assume tiiat air is liealed by a sudden compression. 

The only fact which can be opposed to these is an experimenC of MM. 
Gay-Liissae and Welter, described in the Annates de Ohimie tt de Phyniiue. 
If a small opening is made in a large reservoir of compressed air, and the 
bulb of a (liermometer is placed in the current of air escaping tlirough this 
opening, no perceptible fall of temperature is iodicated by the thermometer. 

We may explain this fnct in two ways : 

1. Tlie frictioD oE the air against the walls of the opening Chrongh which 
it escapes may periiaps develop enough heat to be noticed ; 2. The air 
which impinges immediately upon ilie bulb of the thermometer may te- 
cover by its shock against tlic bulh, or rather liy the dStoiir whicli it ia 
forced to make by the encounter, a densiiy equal to that wliich it liad in 
tlie receiver, somewhat in llie same way as a current of water rises above 
its level when il meets a fixed uhstaule. 

The change of temperature in gases occasioned by a change of volume 
may be considered one of the most important facts in physics, becaiise of 
tlie innumerable consequences which it entails, and at the same time as one 
of the most difficult to elucidate and to measure by couclusivf! experi- 
ments. It presents singular anomalies in several cases. 

Must we not attribute the coldness of the air in high regions of the at- 
mosphere lo the lowering of its temperature by expansion ? The reasons 
liitlierlo given to explain this coldness are entirely insufficient ; it has been 
said Uial tlie air in high regions, receiving but a small amount of heat 
reflected by ttie earlh, and Itself radiating into celestial space, would lose 
caloric and thus become colder : but this explanation is overthrown when 
we consider that at equal elevations the cold is as groat or even greater on 
elevated plains Ihan on the tops of mountains or in parts of the atmosphere 
distant from the earth. 
^ S 17 
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tain quantity of motive power and the transfer of the caloric 
from the body A to the body B ; the result of the reverse opera- 
tion would be the consumption of the motive power produced 
and the return of the caloric from the body B to the body A ; 
so that the two series of operations in a sense annul or neutralize 
each other. 

The impossibility of making the caloric produce a larger 
quantity of motive power than that which we obtained in our 
first series of operations is now easy to prove. It may be de- 
monstrated by an argument similar to that used on page 11. 
The argument will have even a greater degree of rigor : the air 
which serves to develop the motive power is brought back, 
at the end of each cycle of operations, to its original condi- 
tion, which was, as we noticed, not quite the case with the 
steam.* 

We have chosen atmospheric air as the agency employed to 
develop the motive power of heat ; but it is evident that the 
same reasoning would hold for any other gaseous substance^ and 
even for all other bodies susceptible of changes of temperature 
by successive contractions and expansions — that is, for all 
bodies in Nature, at least, all those which are capable.of develop- 
ing the motive power of heat. Thus we are led to establish this 
general proposition : 

The motive power \ of heat is independent of the agents em- 

* We implicitly assiiinc, in our demonstnition, that if a body experi- 
ences any chauges, and returns exactly to its original stale, after a certain 
number of transformations — that is to say, to its original state determined by 
its density, its temperature, and its mode of aggregation ; we assume, I say, 
that the body contains the same quantity of heat as it contained at first, or. 
in otlier words, tliat the quantities of heat al)Sorbed and released in its several 
transformations exactly comperjsate one another. Tins fact has never been 
called in question ; it was at f)rst admitted without considenition and after- 
wai*ds verified in many cases by experiments with the calorimeter. To 
deny it would be to overthrow the entire theory of heat, of which it is the 
I foundation. It may be remarked, in passing, that the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which the theory of heat rests should l)e given the most carefnl 
examination. Several experimental facts seem to be almost inexplicable in 
the actual state of that theory. [The doubts here expressed as to the 
validity of the assumptions made with respect to the nature of heat de- 
veloped in Carnot's mind into an actual rejection of those assumptions, ami 
led him to suspect the true nature of heat. See Life of Car not. — Ed.] 

f [It may be well to notice again tJuit Carnot uses '* motive power" m 
i^nonymovs with the more modern term ''workJ"\ 
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its quantity i-i determined solely by the tem- 
peratures of the bodies between which, in the final result,* the 
transfer of the caloric occurs. 

It IB understood in this statement that the method used for 
developing motive power, whatever it may be, attains the highest 
perfection of which it is capable. This condition will be ful- 
filled, as we remarked above, if there ia no change of tempera- 
ture in the bodies which ia not due to a change of volume or, 
which amounts to the same thing differently expressed, if the 
temperatures of the bodies which come in contact with each 
other are never perceptibly different. 

Various methods of developing motive power may be adopted, 
either by the use of different substances or of the same sub- 
stance in different states; for example, by the use of a g; 
two different densities. 

This remark leads us naturally to the interesting study of aeri- 
form fluids, a study which will conduct tis to new results con- 
cerning the motive power of heat, and will give us the means 
of verifying in some particular cases the fundamental proposi- 
tion stated above, t 

It can easily be seen that onr demonstration will be simplified 
if we suppose the temperatures of the bodies A and B to be very 
slightly different. Then the movements of the piston will 
be very small during operations 3 and 5, and these operations 
may be suppressed without perceptible influence on the de- 
velopment of motive power. That is, a very small change of 
volume ought to be sufficient to produce a very small change 
of temperature, and this change of volume is negligible com- 
pared with that of operations 4 and 6, which are unrestricted 
in extent. 

If we suppress operations 3 and 5 in the series above de- 
scribed, it is reduced to the following: 

1. Contact of the gas contained in abed (Fig, 2) with the body 
A, and passage of the piston from cd to ef; 

3. Removal of the body-4, contact of the gas enclosed mabef 
with the body B, and return of the piston from ef to cd; 

3. Removal of the body B, contact of the gas with the body 



* [That it, upon tile eompUtion, of a cycle of operalUnui.] 
t We shall uuppoaeiu wliul follows that the renriyr is frimiliar wilb llie 
latest pmgreBS of modein physics Id the (leparlmentB of hent and gases. 
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A, and passage of the piston from cd to ^— that is to say, s repe- 
tition of the flrat operation, and BO on. 

The motive power resulting from the operations 1, i, 3, taken 
together, will evidently be the difference between that which 
ia produced by the expansion of the gas while its temperature 
equals that of the body A and that which is consumed to com- 
press the gas while its temperature equals that of the body B. 

Let us suppose that the operations 1 and 2 are performed 
with two gases which are chemically different, but which are 
subjected to the same pressure — for example, that of the atmos- 
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phere ; these gases behave in the same circumstances in exactly 
the same way — that is to say, their expansive forces, originally 
equal, remain so ijTespective of changes of volume and temper- 
ature, provided that these changes are the same in both. This 
is an evident conseqiieiice of the laws of Mariotte and of MM, 
Gay-Lussac and Dalton, which laws are common to all elastic 
fluids, and in virtue of which the same relations exist in all 
these fluids between the volume, expansive force, and temper- 
ature. Since two different gases, taken at the same tempera- 
ture and under the same pressure, should behave alike under 
the same circumstances, they should produce equal quantities 
of motive power when subjected to the operations above de- 
scribed. Now this implies, according to the fundamental 
proposition which we have established, that two equal quanti- 
ties of caloric are employed in these operations — that is, that 
the quantity of caloric transferred from the body A to the body 
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' iB is the aamo whichever ol the two gases is used in the opera-l 
tioiis. The qnantity of caloric transferred from the hody A tam 
atlie body B ia evidently that which is absorbed by the gas isa 
■the increase of its Tolumc, or that which it afterwards emitsl 
■rduring compression. We are thus led to lay down the follow-^ 
■ ing proposition : M 

4 When a gas passes without change of temperature from one d^i;^ 

• t niie volume and pressure to another, the quantity of caloric ab^^ 
» aorhed or emitted is alieays the same, irrespective of the nature c^ 

• tkf gas chosen as the subject of the experiment. I 

For example, consider 1 litre of air at the temperatnre otm 
100 degrees and nuder the pressure of 1 atmospheret if th^l 
volume of this air is doubled, a certain quantity of heat mnsd 
be supplied to it in order to maintain it at the temperature otfl 
100 degrees. This quantity will be exactly the same if, instead'! 
of performing the operation with air, we use carbonic acid gas,M 
nitrogen, hydrogen, vapor of water, or of alcohol — that is, if we:a 
double the volume of 1 litre of any one of these gases at thai 
temperature of 100 degrees and under atmospheric pressure. I 

Tlie same thing would be true, in the reverse sense, if thai 
volume of the gas, instead of being doubled, were reduced one-^ 
half by compression. I 

The quantity of heat absorbed or set free by elastic fluidsv 
during their changes of volume has never been measured by* 
direct esperimeut. Such an experiment would doubtless pre^^ 
sent great difficulties, but we have one result which for our pur-« 
poses is nearly equivalent to it; this result has been furuishedfl 
by the theory of sound, and may be received with confidence be-^ 
cause of the rigor of the demonstration by which it has beeafl 
established. It may be described as follows: I 

Atmospheric air will rise in temperature 1 degree centigrade^S 
when its volume is reduced by y|j by sudden compression.* I 

The experiments on the velocity of sound were made in air'S 
uuder a preaanve of 7(30 miliimetres of mercury and at the teiii- J 
perature of C degrees ; and it is only in these circumstances thatS 
Poiasou's statement is applicable. We shall, however, for Cbafl 

* H. Poissrin, lo wliom we owe tills siHtetneat has bIiowii tliat It ngree^l 
very well with llie I'esulla of nil esperimetit by MM. Clemont and DesormetS 
on tbe behavior of air eotering into a viiciium or rather into slEfflitly TftraJ 
fied air. It ngrees also, very nearly, with i\ rasult obluioed by MM. OajtS 
Liiuao and Weller. (i^ee note, p. 83.) m 



sake of convenience, consider it to hold at a tempcratare of 
degrees, wbich is only sliglitly different. 

Air conipresBed by yfj and so raised in temperature 1 degree 
differs from air heated directly by the same amount only in its 
density. If we call tlie original volume ]', the compression by 
-j-fj reduces it to V— j\j V. Direct heating under constant 
pressure, according to the law of M. Gay-Luseac, should in- 
crease the volume of the air by j^-^ of that which it would have 
at degrees ; tbos the'volunie of the air is in one process re- 
duced to F"— yfj-F, and in the other increased to V+ shf^- 
The difference between the quantities of heat present in the 
air in the two cases is evidently the quantity used to raise its 
temperature directly by 1 degree ; thus the quantity of heat ab- 
sorbed by the air in passing from the volume V— j\^ V to the 
volume F-|-j^Fis equal to tfiaf^hich is necessary to raise 
its temperature 1 degree. 

Let us now suppose that, instead of heating the air while sub- 
jected to a constant pressure and able to expand freely, we en- 
close it iu an envelope not capable of expansion, and then raise 
its temperature 1 degree. The air thus heated 1 degree dif- 
fers from air compressed by y}t, by having its volume larger 
by yly. Thus, then, the quantity of heat which the air gives up 
by a reduction of its volume by ^H" '^ fiqual to tiiat which is re- 
quired to raise its temperature 1 degree at constant volume, 
As the differences, V—^^^V, V, and F'+jfrF, are small in 
comparison with the volumes themselves, we may consider the 
quantities of heat absorbed by the air in passing from the first 
of these volumes to the second, and from the first to the third, 
as sensibiy proportional to the changes of volume. We thus 
obtain the following relation : 

The quantity of heat required to raise the temperature of air 
under constant preseure 1 degree is to the quantity required to 
raise it 1 degree at constant volume in the ratio of the numbers 

lir + sfr to yfr- 
or, multiplying both terms by 11G.267, in the ratio of the num- 
bers 267-1-110 to 2C7. 

This is the ratio between the capacity for heat of air under 
constaut pressure and its capacity at constant volume. If the 
first of these two capacities is expressed by unity the other will 

y the number ^^yv'TTT.- <"■> approximately, 0, 700. 
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Their (liffereTice — 1—0.700 or 0.300 — will evitlently express the 
quantity of heat which will occasion the increase of volume of 
the air when its temperature is raised 1 degree under constant 
pressure. 

From tiie law of MM. Gay-Lussae and Daltoii this increase 
of volume will be the same for all other gases ; from the the- 
orem demonstrated on page 23 the heat absorbed by equal in- 
crements of volume is the same for all elastic fluids; we are 
tJius led to establish the following proposition: 

The difference between the specific heat under cmistant pressure 
and (he specific heal at constant volume le the sante for all gases. 

It must be noticed here that all the gases are assumed to be 
taken at the same pressure — for example, the pressure of the 
atmosphere — and also that the spcciflc heats are measured in 
terms of the volumes. 

Nothing is now easier than to construct a table of the specific 
heats of gases at constant volume with the aid of our knowl- 
edge of their specific heats under constant pressure. We 
present this table, the first column of which contains the re- 
sults of direct esperiments by MM, Delaroche and BCrurd on 
the specific heat of gases under atmospheric pressure. Tho 
second column contains the numbers in the first diminished by 
0.300. 

TABLE OF THE SPECIFIC HEAT OP GASES 



Atmospheric air , 

Hydrogen 

Carbonic acid... . 

Oxygen 

\itrogen 

Nitrous oxide... . 

Otefiant gas 

Carbonic oxide . . 



1.000 
0.903 

i.ass 

0.!i7G 
1.000 
1.350 
1.553 
1.034 




Tho numbers in the two columns are referred to the same 
unit, to the specific heat of atmospheric air under constant 
pressure. 

The difference between the corresponding numbers in tl 
two columns being constant, the ratio between them should 
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variable ; thus the ratio between the specific heats of gases un- 
der constant pressure and at constant volume varies for the 
different gases. 

We have seen that the temperature of the air when it under- 
goes a sudden compression of yfj- of its volume rises 1 degree. 
That of other gases should also rise when they are similarly 
compressed. The temperature should rise, not equally for all, 
but in the inverse ratio of their specific heats at constant 
volume. In fact, the reduction of volume being, by hypothesis, 
always the same, the quantity of heat due to this reduction 
should also be always the same, and consequently should cause 
a rise of temperature depending only on the specific heat of the 
gas after its compression, and evidently in an inverse ratio to 
that specific heat. It is therefore easy to construct the table 
of elevations of temperature of the different gases for a com- 
pression of y|^. 

TABLE OF THE ELEVATIOlf OF THE TEMPERATURE OF GASES 

DUE TO COMPRESSIOlf 

ELEVATION OP TEMPERA- 
GASES TURK FOR A REDUCTION 

OF VOLUME OF yj^ 

o 

Atmospheric air 1.000 

Hydrogen 1.160 

Carbonic acid 0.730 

Oxygen 1.035 

Nitrogen 1.000 

Nitrous oxide 0.667 

Olefiant gas 0.558 

Carbonic oxide 0.955 

A second compression of ^ir ^^ ^^® ^®^ volume would, as we 
shall soon see, again raise the temperature of these gases by an 
amount nearly equal to the first ; but this would not be the 
case for a third, a fourth, or a hundredth compression of the 
same sort. The capacity of gases for heat changes with their 
volume ; it is quite possible that it changes also with their 
temperature.* 

* [It was found by Regnault (Mem. de rAcademie, (cxvi. , p. 58) that the 
specific heat of the '* permanent" gases is independent of pressure and tern- 
perature.^ 
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ee shall now deduce from the general proposition presented 
iige '^0 a second theorem which will be the complement o 
which has just been demonstrated, 

Let ns sappose that the gas contained in the cyliudei 
(Fig. 3) is transferred to the receptacle a'b'c'd' {Fig. 3), which i| 
of equal heiglit, but which has a different and larger base ; thK 
gas will increase in volume and diminish in density and elas 
tic force in tlie inverse ratio of the two volumes abed, o'6'f'rf',J 
The total pressure exerted on each piston, cd, c'rf', will be thft^ 
Bame, for the surfaces of these pistons are in the direct ratio o£ 1 
the volume. 

Let us suppose that the operations described on page 21 [ 
performed on the gas contained in abed are performed on the 
gas in a'b'c'd' — that is, let ns sappoae that the piston c'd' is given 
displacements equal in amplitude to those given the piston cd, 
and that it occupies successively the positions c'd' correspond- 
ing to cd, and e'f corresponding to ef. At the same time let us 
subject the gas, by moans of tbe two bodies A, B, to the same 
YiU'iations of temperature as those to which it was subjected 
when enclosed in abed; the total force exerted on the piston 
will be tbe same in both coses at corresponding instants. This 
results Immediately from Mariotte's law* ; in fact, the densities 
of the two gases are always in the same ratio for similar posi- 
tions of the pistons, and, their temperatures being always equal, 
the total pressures exerted on the pistons are always in tbe same 
ratio. If this ratio is at any time that of equality, the pressures 
will be always equal. 

Further, ae the movements of the two pistons have equal am- 
plitudes, the motive power they both produce will evidently be 
the same, from which we may conclude, from the proposition 

* Mnriotte'a Ian, upon w Lie h our demonstration is based, is oueof tliebcet- 
esublisliei) physical Iiiwa. ll boa served na n foiindatiou fnr several lUco- 
ries verifti-cj by experiment, ami wliicli verify la their turn ilie laws aa 
wliicb lliey rest. We may also cite, as ttn ImportnoL veriQcatioii of 
MsrJotle'a Isw and also of the law of MM. Qay-LiiBsac and Dnllon for a 
\ATg^ range of tempemtiire. tliu experiments of MM. Biilong and Petit. 
(See .dtnato ifa Ghiinie et lU Phffsigve. Feb.. 1818. vol. vii.. p. 133.) We 
niHV also cile the still more recent experimeDts nf Dnvy and Faraday. 

Tlie theorems here deduced would perhaps nol he exact if applied nut- 
aide of certain limits eit.lier of density or of temperature. They slioiilU 
only be taken as true within the limits within wliich the laws of Mariolte, 
Gay-Lussac, and Dalloa are themselves established, 
87 
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on page 20, that the quantities of heat used by each are equal — 
that is to say, that the same quantity of heat passes from A to 
B in each case. 

The heat taken from the body A and given to the body i? is 
nothing other than the heat absorbed by the expansion of the 
gas and afterwards set free by compression. We are thus led 
to establish the following theorem : 

WJien the volume of an elastic fluid changes, toitliotit change of 
temperature, from U to V, and the volume of a quantity of the 
same gas, equal in weight and at the same temperature, changes 
from U' to V', the quantities of heat absorbed or set free from each 
will be equal when the ratio of U' to V is equal to that of U 
toV, 

This theorem may be stated in another form, as follows : 

When a gas changes in volume without change of temperature 
the quantities of heat which it absorbs or gives up are in arith- 
metical progression when the increments or reductions of volume 
are in gemnetrical progression. 

When we compress one litre of air maintained at a tempera- 
ture of 10 degrees and reduce its volume to |^ a litre, it gives 
out a certain quantity of heat. This quantity will be always 
the same if we further reduce the volume from ^ to ^, from J 
to ^, and so on. 

If, instead of compressing the air, we allow it to expand to 2 
litres, 4 litres, 8 litres, etc., successively, we must supply it with 
equal quantities of heat in order to keep its temperature constant. 

This easily explains why the temperature of air rises when it 
is suddenly compressed. We know that this temperature is 
sufficient to ignite tinder and even to cause the air to become 
luminous. If we assume for the time being the specific heat 
of air as constant, in spite of changes of volume and tempera- 
ture, the temperature will increase in arithmetical progression 
as the volume is diminished in geometrical progression. Start- 
ing with this as given, and admitting that an elevation of tem- 
perature of 1 degree corresponds to a compression of i\^, it is 
easy to conclude that when air is reduced to ^ of its original 
volume its temperature should rise about 300 degrees, which 
is enough to ignite tinder.* 

* When the volume is reduced by ^^ — that is, when it becomes W\ of 
that which it was at first — ihe temperature rises 1 degree. 
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The elevatioii of temperuture wonlcl evidently be still greater 
if the capacity of the air for heitt were to become less as its 
volume dimiiiiahea; now this is probable, and seems to be coii- 
fii'med by the reaalta of the experimeuta of MM. Delaroche mid 
Berard on the specific heat of air taken at different densities. 
(See the Memoir published in the Annalea de CJiinne el de Phy- 
sique, vol, Ixxxv., pp. Ti, 224.) 

The two theorems given on pages 23 and 2S are sufficient for 
the comparison of the qnantities of heat absorbed or released in 
the changes of volume of elastic fluids, whatever may be the den- 
sity and chemical natnre of these fluids, provided always that 
they are taken and maintained at a certain invariable tempera- 
ture ; but these theorems do not give us any means of compar- 
ing quantities of heat absorbed or released by elastic fluids whose 
volumes are changed at different temperatures. Thus we do 
not know the relation between the heat released by 1 litre of air 
reduced in volume one-half when its temperature is kept at zero 
and the heat released by the same litre of air reduced in volume 
one-half when its temperature is kept at 100 degrees. The 
knowledge of this relation is connected with the knowledge of 
the speciflc heat of the gases at different degrees of tempera- 
ture, and on other data which Physics, in its present state, can- 
not furnish. 

The second of our theorems affords a means of knowing by 
what law tlie specific heat of gases varies with their density. ~ 

Let US suppose that the operations described on page 31, ' 
stead of being performed with two bodies, A, B, whose tempei 

K A Duw rediiciton of y|, brings tlie volume to (|4I)*< ^"^^ the tempecij 
Blbre aliould rise SDOllier clegi'ce. 

\ After f. such reducilODs tlie volume is (^%Y, and the temperature about 
be higlier by r Aegrees. 

If we seL (Hi)'=^c> t^"*^ ^ke the lognrlibms of both sides, ' 
X = 800° ftbout. 

It we set (H|J'= \ we floil ibat x = 80°, which shows that the lem- I 
perature of air compressed to one half of Us orlgiaiil volume rises 80 de- 
grees. 

All liiis is depeniieiit on tlie bypotheaia that the specific bent of nir 
not change when tlie volume dimintabea ; but if, for Uie reasons give 
pages 31 and 33. we coiisiiier the specilit heat of air compressed In one 
its vuliime as reduced in the ratio of 700 to 616, we muat multiply 9 
firees by JSJ, which brings It lo 90 ilcgreea. 
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atnres differ by an infinitely small quantity, are performed with 
two bodies whose temperatures differ by a finite quantity, say 

by r. 

In a complete cycle of operations the body ^ furnishes to the 
elastic fluid a certain quantity of heat which may be divided 
into two portions : 1, the quantity required to keep the tem- 
perature of the fluid constant during expansion ; 2, that re- 
quired to change the temperature of the fluid from that of the 
body B to that of the body Ay after the fluid has been restored 
to its original volume and is put in contact with the body A, 
Let us call the first of these quantities a and the second b. 
The total caloric furnished by the body A will be expressed by 

The caloric transmitted by the fluid to the body B may also 
be divided into two parts ; one of which, h\ is due to the cooling 
of the gas by the body By the other, a', is that released by the 
gas during the reduction of its volume. The sum of these two 
quantities is a' -\-V ', this should be equal to « 4- ^, for after a 
complete cycle of operations the gas returns exactly to its 
original state.* It must have given up all the caloric with 
which it had at first been supplied. We then have 

a-\-h=a'+Vy 

or, a^a! zzih^lf. 

Now, from the theorem given on page 28, the quantities a and 
a! are independent of the density of the gas, always provided 
that the quantity of the gas by weight remains the same and 
that the variations of volume are proportional to the original 
volume. The difference a — a! should satisfy the same con- 
ditions, and consequently also the difference V — h, which is 
equal to it. But b' is the caloric necessary to raise the temper- 
ature of the gas contained in abed one degi-ee (Fig. 2); b' is the 
caloric released by the gas when it is enclosed in abef, and its ' 
temperature falls one degree. These quantities can serve as a 
measure of the specific heats. We are thus led to establish the 
following proposition : 

* [T?ie VM here made cf the calaric theory vitiates t?ie demonstration and 
Uadi to erroneous condusions.] 
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Th^ change made in the specific heat of a gas in conseqxtencB of 
a cJmtige of volume depends only upon the relation between the 
original volume and that tehirh results from the change — that is 
to Bfly, the difference between the specific heats does uot depend 
on the absolute magnitudes of the volumes but on their ratio. 

This propoaition may be stated in another way, namely : 

When the volume of a gas increases in geometrical progression 
its specific heal increases in arithmetical progression. 

Tliu3, if a ia the specific heat of air taken at a given den- 
sity, and « + A its specific heat when its density is one-half this, 
its specific heat will be «-|-2A when its density is one-quarter 
tiiia, a +3h when its density is one-eighth this, and ao on. 

The specific heats are hero referred to weight. They are 
supposed to be taken at constant volume ; but, aa we shall see, 
they would follow the same law if they were taken under con- 
stant pressure. 

]n fact, to what cause is due the difference between the 
specific heats taken at constant volume and under constant 
pressure ? It is due to the caloric required in the latter case 
to produce the increase of volume. Now, by Mariotte's law, 
the increase of volume of a gaa, for a given change of tempera- 
ture, should be a definite fraction of the original volume, which 
fraction ia independent of the pressure. From the theorem 
given on page 28. if the ratio between the original volume and the 
changed volume is given, the heat required to produce the in- 
crease of volume is determined thereby. It depends only on this 
ratio and on the quantity of the gas by weight. We must then 
conclude tijat : The difference between the specific heat under con- 
stant pressure and that at constant volume is always the same, 
^whatever the density of the gas, provided that the quantity of the 
'/ weight reiaaine the tame. These specific lieata both in- 
s aa the density of the gas dirainisheB, but their difference 
Hoes not change."' Since the difference between the two capaci- 

* MM. Oaj-Lus8ac and Welter have found by direct experjinenta, ciled 
In tlto Meeaniqve CMe^ts and in the AnniUet de Cliimie et de Physique, July. 
1838, pnge S6T. that tbe ratio belwccn Llie specific heat under conslant preaa- 
ura and that at conetant volume vuriei very little witli tlie density of tbe 
pas. From what we hnve just seen, it is tbe difference and not the laV.n 
that should remain conalarl. However, as the speciflc heals ofgaaes, for a 
given weight, vary very little with their density, It Is clear that the 
also will eiperlence only very small changes. 
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tieB for heat is constant, vhen one increases in arithmetical 
progresaiou the otiier will increase in & similar progression ; thus 
onr law applies to specific lieats taken under constant pressure. 
We have tacitly supposed that the speelfic heat increases 
with the volume. Tliis increase is shown in the experiments 
of MM.Delarocho and Bcrard; these physicists have found 
that the specific heat of air under the pressure of 1 meter of 
mercury is 0.967 (sou the memoir already referred to), taking as 
the unit the specific heat of the same weight of air under the 
pressure of 0.700 meter. From the law followed by the specific 
heats with respect to pressure, observations made of them in 
two particular cases permit us to calculate them in all pos- 
sible cases ; thus, by using the result of the experiment of MM. 
Delarocho and B^rard, which has just been cited, we have con- 
structed the following table of the specific heats of air under 
various pressures : 





BPKCIFIC HEAT. 




SPECIFIC HEAT. 


PBKMUM 


THAT or Ain UNDEB 


PHEsscKa 


THAT OF AIR UNDER 












PHEBSURR 


ATXOSPHBRBS 






BErNO 1. 




BBLNG 1. 


-nVr 


l.«40 


1 


1.000 


?b 


1.756 


2 


0.916 


rh 


1.673 


4 


0.832 


lis 


1.5S8 


8 


0.748 


tV 


1.504 


16 


0.6G4 


sV 


1.420 


32 


0.580 




1.336 


64 


0.496 


1 


1.352 


138 


0.412 


i 


1.165 


256 


0.328 


1 


1.084 


513 


0.244 


1 


1.000 


1024 


0.160 



From llic experiments of MM. Gay-Lussac and Welter, the ratio oF the 
sp«clllc lieut of Almosphcric air under constaut pressure to that at con- 
stant volume is 1,3748, it number whivh is aearly constAoC Tor all pressures 
and tor all temperatures. In the previous discussion we have been led, 

267 + 116 
by oUier consiUerationB, to the uuinber — bg= — = 1.44, wLichiiiffersfrom 

■his by ^, and we have used this number to ooDStruct a table of ibe specific 
bents ot gases at constant volume, Keither this table nor tbe table given 
on pa(re S3 sliuukl be conslilered as at-curale. Tliey are intetuled m&ioty 
to set forth the Utvs fulloved by the specific heatd of aeriform fiuids. 
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The n;imber9 in tlio first cohimn are in geometrical progres- 
sion, wliile those in the second are in arithmetical progression. 
"We have carried the table out to extreme compresaioiis and 
rarefactions. It is to be supposed that air, before attaining a 
density 1U24 times its ordinary density — that is, before becom- 
ing more dense than water — would be liquefied. The specific 
heats vanish, and even become negative if we prolong the 
table beyond the last number given. It seems probable that the 
itnmbers in the second column decrease too nipiiUy, The ex- 
periments on which we baaed our calculation were made within 
too narrow limits to enable ua to expect great exactness in the 
numbers obtained, especially in the extreme values. 

Since, on the one hand, we know the law by which heat ia 
evolved by the compression of a gas, and, on the other, the taw 
by which the specific heat varies with the volume, it will be 
easy for us to calculate the increase of temperature of a gas 
compressed without loss of caloric* In fact, the compression 
can be considered as consisting of two Buccessive operations : 
1, compression at a constant temperature, and. 2, restoration 
of the caloric emitted. In the second operation the tempera- 
ture will rise in the inverse ratio to the specific heat which 
the gas acquires by the reduction of its volume. We can de- 
termine the specific heat by means of the law above demon- 
strated. From the theorem on page 28 the heat set free by 
compression should be represented by an expression of the form 

s ~ A + B log V, 
s being the heat, v the volume of the gas after compression, 
A and B arbitrary constants dependent on the original volume 
of the gas, on its pressure, and on the units which are chosen. 

The speciSc heat, which varies with the volume in accordance 
with the law just demonstrated, should be represented by an 
expression of the form, 

z=A' + B'logv, 
A' and B' being arbitrary constants different from A and B. 

The increase of temperature which the gas receives by com- 

^KCBsion is proportional to the ratio -, or to the ratio ,, .., ° . 

• [Thii demonMrntion it erroneous in that it agmmea the materiality of 
hciit, aiiA aim Ike ehangt of tpeeifie heat with nolume. The conelu»ions are 
invalid.} 
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It may be represented by this ratio itself; thus, if we represent 
it by t, we shall have A-{- B log v 

If the original volume of the gas is 1 and the original tempera- 
ture zero, we shall have at the same time ^ = 0, log v = 0, and 
hence Az=zO; t will then express not only the increase of tem- 
perature, but the temperature itself above the thermometric zero. 
We must not think that we can apply the formula just given 
to very large changes in the volume of the gas. We have taken 
the rise of temperature to be in the inverse ratio to the specific 
heat, which implies that the specific heat is constant at all tem- 
peratures. Large changes of volume in the gas occasion large 
changes of temperature, and there is no evidence that the specific 
heat is constant at different temperatures, especially when these 
temperatures are widely separated from each other. This con- 
stancy of specific heat is only an hypothesis assumed in the case 
of gases from analogy, and verified fairly well for solids and liquids 
within a certain range of the thermometric scale, but which the 
experiments of MM. Dulong and Petit have shown to be inexact 
when extended to temperatures much above 100 degrees.* 

♦ We see no reason to assume a priori the constancy of the specific 
heat of bodies at various temperatures — that is to say, to assume that 
equal quantities of heat will produce equal increments in the temperature 
of a body, even when neither the state nor the density of the body is 
changed ; as, for example, in the case of an elastic fluid enclosed in a rigid 
envelope. Direct experiments on solid and liquid bodies have proved that 
between zero and 100 degrees equal increments of heat produce nearly 
equal increments of temperature; but the more recent experiments of 
MM. Dulong and Petit (see Annates de Ghimie et de Physique^ February, 
March, and April, 1818) have shown that this relation does not hold for 
temperatures much over 100 degrees, whether they are measured by the 
mercury thermometer or by the air thermometer. 

Not only do the specific heats not remain the same at different tem- 
peratures, but the ratios between them do not remain the same ; so that 
no thermometric scale can establish the constancy of nil specific heats at 
the same time. It would be interesting to examine whether the same 
irregularities would obtain in gaseous substances, but the necessary experi- 
ments present almost insurmountable difficulties. 

It seems probable that the irregularities of the specific heats of solid 
bodies may be attributed to latent heat, employed in producing a commence- 
ment of fusion, a softening v;hich in many cases becomes perceptible in 
these bodies long before complete fusion occurs. We can support this 
opinion by the following observation: From the experiments of MM. Dulong 
and Petit, the increase of specific heat with the temperature is more rapid 
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According to a law due to MM. C16ment and Desormes,* 
establiaheil bj direct experiment, water vapor, under whatevei 
preeaure it is formed, always contains the same quantity of heatj 
ill equal weigtits; tliia amoniits to saying tliat the vapor whevF 
compressed or expanded without loss of heat is always in s 
a condition as to satnrate the space which it occupies, if it ia 
originally in this condition. Water vapor in this condition c 
thasbe considered a permanent gas, and should follow all t 
laws of gases. Consequently, the formula 
A + Blngv 
'-A'+Ji'logt' 

should he applicable and should agree with the tahle of tenstontlfl 
constructed by M. Dalton from his direct experiments. 

We can, in fact, satisfy ourselves that onr formula, with t 
suitable determioalion of the arbitrary constants, repreaentrf 
very approximately the results of esperiment. The uoimporiJ 
tant discrepancies which we find in it aro no more than maffl 
reasonably be attributed to errors of observation. f 

wtlli aolidB than with liquids, tbotigh tlie liilter Imve a larger dllatabilitfjl 
If the cause wliicli we have propoaeil to nccouut for this irragulitrity ia i\ieM 
real one. it would disappear entirely with gases. 

* {it has been i/ioinn by Rnnkine and Ctauiiiia that thi» lavi dott not hoid.y[ 
f To determioe the arbitrary constants A, Jl, A'. B', frnm data tnke%a 
from M. Daltoo's table, we must beglu b; calculatlog the voliir 
vapor by means of its pressure and temperature, the quantity of tlie vapntl 
by weiglit being always cnnstaitt. This is made easy by the laws of M% I 
riotte and Gay-Lussac. The volume will be given by the equation 

P 

in which D is the volume, t the tern pern tu re, ^ the pressure, audi! a constant 
qUHDllty wliich depends on the weight of the vapor and the units chosen. 

The following is ttie litble of the volumes occupied by a gram of vapor 
formed at various temperatures and consequently under various pressures j, _ 
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too 


780. U 


1.70 
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We shall now return to our principal subject, the motive 
power of heat, from which we have already digressed too far. 

We have shown that the quantity of motive power developed 
by the transfer of caloric from one body to another depends 
essentially on the temperatures of the two bodies, but we have 
not discussed the relation between these temperatures and the 
quantities of motive power produced. It would seem at first 
natural enough to suppose that for equal differences of tem- 
perature the quantities of motive power produced are equal — 
that is, for example, that a given quantity of caloric passing 
from a body, A, kept at 100 degrees, to a body, B, kept at 50 de- 
grees would develop a quantity of motive power equal to that 
which would be developed by the transfer of the same caloric 
from a body, B, kept at 50 degrees to a body, C, kept at zero. 
Such a law would indeed be a very remarkable one, but we do 
not see sufficient reason to admit \t a priori. We shall examine 
this question by a rigorous method. 

Let us suppose that the operations described on page 21 are 
performed successively on two quantities of atmospheric air 
equal in weight and volume but taken at different temperatures, 
and let us suppose also that the differences of temperature be- 

of M. Biot (vol. i., pp. 272 and 531). The third is calculated by means of 
the above formula, and from the experimental fact that the vapor of water 
under atmospheric pressure occupies a volume 1700 times as great as that 
which it occupies when in the liquid state. 

By using three numbers from the first column and the corresponding 
numbers from the third, we can easily determine the constants of our 
equation 

f = A + B log p 

We shall not enter into the details of the calculation necessary to de- 
termine these quantities; it will be enough for u:j to say that the following 

values, 

^ = 2268, ^' = 19 64, 

J5 = -1000, J5' = 8.30, 

satisfy suflSciently well the prescribed conditions, so that the equation 

t = ^^68—1000 log ^ 
19.64+3.30 log t) 
expresses very approximately the relation existing between the volume of 
the vapor and its temperature. 

It is to be noticed that the quantity B is positive and very small, which 
tends to confirm the proposition that the specific heat of an elastic fluid in. 
with the volume, but at a very slow rate. 
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tween tlie bodies A and B aro tha same ia both cases ; thaa, ^ 
for ejtample, the temperatures of these bodies will be in one 
case 100° and 100°— A {A being infinitely small), aud in the 
other, 1° and l°—h. The quantity of motive power produced 
is in each case the difference between that whicli the gaa fur- 
nishes by its espanaion and that which must be used to restor^J 
it to its original voUinie, Now this difference is here the s 
in both eases, as we may satisfy ourselves by a simple argument,J 
which we do not think it necessary to give in full ; so that thai 
motive power produced is the same. Let us now compare theH 
quantities of heat used in tbe two cases. In the first case t' 
quantity used is that which the body A imparts to the air in " 
order to keep it at a temperature of 100 degrees during its ex- 
pansion ; in the second, it is that which the same body imparts 
to it to maintain its temperature at 1 degree during an exactly 
similar change of volume. If these two quantities were equal 
it is evident that the law which we have assumed would follow. 
But there is nothing to prove that it is so ; we proceed to prova 
that these quantities of heat are unequal. 

Tile air which we first supposed to occupy the space n^cdfl 
(Fig. 8) and to be at a temperature of 1 degree, may be made tol 
occupy the space abef, and to acquire the temperature of 100] 
degrees by two different methods : 

1. It may first be heated without change of volume, and then'j 
expanded while its temperature is kept constant, 

2. It may first be expanded while its temperature is kepfefl 
constant, and then heated when it has acquired its new Tot* 
lime. 

Let /r and b be the quantities of heat used successively in thel 
first of the two operations, and b' and «' the quantities used ia J 
the second ; as the final result of these two operations is the 1 
same, the quantities of heat used in each should be equal 
then obtain 



from which we have 



a + i> 



=b-b'. 



We represent by a' the quantity of heat necessary to raise thel 
temperature of the gas from I to 100 degrees when it occupiesa 
the volume abff, aud by a the quantity of heat necessary tot 
raise the temperature of the gas from 1 to 100 degrees when i 
occupies the volume abed. 
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The density of the air is less in the first case than in the Bce- 
ond, and from the experiments of MM. Delaroche and Bferard, 
already cited on page 'd2, its capacity for heut should be a little 
greater. 

As the quantity a' ia greater than the quantity a. h shonld be 
greater than b', consequently, ettiting the proposition generally, 
we may say that : 

The quantity of heat due to the change of volume of a gas be- 
comes greater us the temperature is raised. 

ThuB, for example, more caloric is required to maintain at 
100 degrees the temperature of a certain quantity of air whose 
volume is doubled than to maintain at 1 degree the tempera- 
ture of the same quantity of air during a similar expansion. 

These unequal quantities of heat will, however, as we have 
seen, produce equal quantities of motive power for equal de- 
scents of caloric occurring at different heights on the thermo- 
metric scale; from which we may draw the following conclu- 
sion : 

The descetii of caloric produces more motive potoer at lower de- 
grees of temperature than at higher.* 

' Thus a given quantity of heat will develop more motive 
power in passing from a body whose temperature is kept at 1 
degree to another whose temperature is kept at zero than if 
the temperatures of these two bodies had been 101 and 100 
respectively. It must he said that the difference should be very 
small ; it would be zero if the capacity of air for heat remained 
constant in spite of changes of density. According to the ex- 
periments of MM. Delaroche and Berard, this capacity varies 
very little, so little, indeed, that the differences noticed might 
strictly be attributed to errors of observation or to some civ- 
cumstauces which were not taken into account. 

It would be out of the question for us, witii the experimental 
data at our command, to determine rigorously the law by which 



• [ T/ie preceding demonstration is erroneoiu in eonaequence of the lu 
lioa of the materiality of heat. The eonduaion u inform etirreet, bvi OTify 
6eeau»e of the erroTieoua iiae of a variaMe epeeijie heat of air. If thii he BflH- 
tliereiLc&nttant. aa Cairnot points out. thee^^eneygkoiildbe. on hii prindplei, 
the tame at all temperatui-ei. The ratio of the molite pov>er prodveed t9 Ikt 
heat VMed duiuld be equal to the differenee of temperature multiplied by a OHk 
ttant, the " Gimot'e funelion." Aa we tune knovi, this function it not etn 
t,but ii the reciprocal of the ahwlute temperature of the muree of 1teat.\ 
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the motive power of heat varies at different degrees of the 
thermoraetric scale. It is connected with the law of the varia- 
tions of tlie specific heat of gases at different temperatures, 
which has not been determined with sufficient exactness.* We 



* If we admit that the specific heat of a gas is constant when its volume 
docs not change, but only its temperature varies, analysis would lead us to 
a relation between the motive power and the thermometric degree. We 
shall now examine the way in which this may be done; it will also give us 
an opportunity of showing how sume of the propositions formerly estab- 
lished should be stated in algebraic form. 

Let r be the quantity of motive power produced by the expansion of a 
given quntitity of air changing from the volume 1 litre to the volume v 
litres at constant temperature. If e? increases by the infinitely small quan- 
tity dv, r will increase by the quantity dr, which, from the nature of mo- 
tive power, will be equal to the increase of volume dv multiplied by the 
expansive force which the elastic fluid then has. If p represents the ex- 
pansive force, we shall have the equation 

(1) dr=pdv. 

Let us suppose the constant temperature at which the expansion occurs to 
be equal to t degrees centigrade. Representing by q the elastic force of 
the air at the same temperature, i, occupying the volume of 1 litre, we 
shall have from Mariotte's law 

-=— , from which p = — 

Now if Pis the elastic force of the same air always occupying the volume 
1, but at the temperature zero, we shall have from M. Gay-Lussac's law 

<;=P-HP— = — (267 + 0; ' 

V -* ' -* aarr nary v / » 



from which ^=pz=^ 



267 267 

P 267 + « 



If, for the sake of brevity, we represent by N the quantity 5^, the equa- 

/+267 



«j"^"267 V 

P_ 

267 
tton will become 

p=N 

V 

by using which we have, from equation (1), 

Considering t constant, and taking the integrals of the two terms, we ob- 
^*^*" r=iV(<+267) log © + a 

If we suppose that r=0 when c = l, we shall have C=0, from which 

(2) r=i\^(^ + 267) log©. 

This is the motive power produced by the expansion of the air at the tem- 
perature tf whose volume has changed from 1 to v. If instead of working 
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shall now endeavor to determine definitively the motive power 
of heat, and in order to verify our fundamental proposition— 

at the temperature t we work in exactly the same way at the temperature 
t+dt, the power developed will be 

r-{-dr=N{t+cU+2Q7) log v. 
Subtracting equation (2) we obtain 

(3) dr=N\ogTdt. 

Let e be the quantity of heat used to keep the temperature of the gas 
constant during its expansion. From the discussion on page 21 dr will he 
the power developed by the descent of the quantity of heat e from the degree 
t-^-dt to the degree t. Let u represent the motive power developed by the 
descent of a unit of heat from t degrees to zero ; since from the general 
principle established on page 21 this quantity u should depend only on t, 
ic may be represented by the function Ft, from which u=Fi, 

When t increases and becomes t-i-dt, u becomes w+dM, from which 

u-\-duz=zF{t-^dt). 
Subtracting the preceding equation we have 

du=F(t-^ dt) -Ft= Ftdt. 
This is evidently the quantity of motive power produced by the descent of 
a unit quantity of heat from the degree t-\-dt to the degree t. 

If the quantity of heat, instead of being a unit, had been e, the motive 
power produced would have been 

(4) edu = eFtdt 

But edu is the same as dr, both being the power developed by the descent of 

the quantity of heat e from the degree t-\-dt to the degree t ; consequently, 

edu = dr, 

and, from equations (3) and (4), 

eF'tdt = JS'logvdt; 

N 
or, dividing by F'tdt, and representing by T the fraction -^, which is a 

function of t only, we have 

e = jfT^ log V = riog V. 

The equation e=T log v 

is the analytical expression of the law stated on page 28 ; it is the same for 

all gases, since the laws we have used are common to all. 

If we represent by « the quantity of heat required to change the volume 
of the ail with which we are working fi-om 1 to v, and the temperature from 
zero to t, the difference between « and e will be the quantity of heat required 
to change tlie temperature of the air, while its volume remains 1, from zero 
to t. This quantity depends on t only. It will be some function of /, and 
we shall have, if we call it U, 

8 = e + U=T\o^'D + U. 
If wo (lifTorentiate this equation with respect to t only and represent by T 
and U' the differential coefl3cients of 7^ and U, it will become 

(5) ^ = riog^ + cr'; 
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that is, to show that the quantity of motive power producet 
i3 really independent of the agent used — we slmll clioose Bev-*i 



jT ia nolliing otliiT tlinu the Bpecific heat of ilie gas ut consttint V()lunie,;J 
aud oiir eqtiatiou (5) ia tLe nnaljlicsil expiesBloa of llie taw stiiU'd ni 

ai. 

If we Buppoae tlie BpeciSc lieat tn be conslaat at oil lempernlur 
liypoUiesia which was discussed on pnge 34 — the qiiautity -j; \tU\ be ii 
IJcodenl of (, iiud, to saiisfy eqantion (5) for two paiticiiliir Talues n 
T' and U' must also be iiidupenduiit of ( i we shall theu have I" = C 
sldut (luuniiiy. MuUiplj-iug T and C by dl aud iut«graliug botli b. 



k „., "_ f 

ntulLipIyiog buUi sides by dl and ioLegralitig we ohtnia 

or. clianglng Uie arliitrary couBtaals, and reniuroburlDg that Ft ia zero | 
wlieu ( = 0°, we have 

,0) Jf = ^log(l+^). 

Tbe nature of the function Ft ia tbiis derermined, and may serve us as a 
means of ciilciilailug ihe DiotLve power developeil by any descent of beat. 
Bui this Inst conclusion la Iinsed oo tbe bjpotbesis of the constuucy of tbe 
speciHc lieiiC of a gaa whose volume does not clinnge— an bypolhesls whicb 
experiment lias not yet sufltcieiitly verified. Until there are further proofs 
of its valldby equation (6) cau only be admitted for a small part of the 
tbermometric scale. 

The Brst term in equation (5) reproseuts, as we have said, the specific 
heat of the ulr occupying tbe volume s. Experiment baa taught us that 
this specific lieat varies only slidilly in spile of considerable changes of 
volume, so Ihal the cii'lHcient 7" nf log n must Ije a very small quantity. 
It we assume thm It is zero and multiply iLe equation J" = by dt and 
. then iutrgi'Biu. we have 

T= C, a constant quantity. 



y canclude by a a«coiid integnitlou tbat 
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eral such agents — atmospheric air, water vapor, and alcohol 
vapor. 

Let us take first atmospheric air. The operation is effected* 
according to the method indicated on page 21. We make the 
following hypotheses : 

The air is taken under atmospheric pressure ; the tempera- 
ture of the body A is y^j^ir of a degree above zero and that of the 
body B is zero. We see that the difference is, as it should be, 
very small. The increase of the volume of the air in our opera- 
tion will be Tir+Tir ^^ *^^® original volume ; this is a very 
small increase considered absolutely, but large relatively to the 
difference of temperature between A and B. 

The motive power developed by the two operations described 
on page 21 taken together will be very nearly proportional to the 
increase of volume and to the difference between the two press- 
ures exerted by the air when its temperature is 0.001° and zero. 

According to the law of M. Gay-Lussac, this difference is 
z^'faaa of the elastic force of the gas, or very nearly j ^^^ao ^^ 
the atmospheric pressure. 

The pressure of the atmosphere is equal to that of a column 
of water 10^^ meters high ; 2^t\oi) ^^ ^^^'^^ pressure is equal to 
that of a water column 2^t\(to x 10.40 meters in height. 

As for the increase of volume, it is, by hypothesis, Ti^ + yir 
of the original volume — that is, of the volume occupied by 1 
kilogram of air at zero, which is equal to 0.77 cubic meters, 
if we take into account the specific gravity of air ; thus the 

product, •(^^+^) 0.77,nnW 10-40 

expresses the motive power developed. This power is here 
estimated in cubic meters of water raised to the height of 1 
meter. 

If we carry out the multiplications indicated, we find for the 
product 0.000000372. 

Let us now try to determine the quantity of heat used to ob- 
tain this result — that is, the quantity transferred from the body 
A to the body B. The body A furnishes : 

As Ft = when ^ = 0, Bis zero ; tlius 

Ft = At; 
tbat 18 to say, the motive power produced is exactly proportional to the 
descent of the caloric. This is the analytical expression of the statement 
made on page 38. 
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1. The heat required to raise the temperature of 1 kitogram J 
of air from zero to 0.001°. I 

2. The quantity required to inaintam the temperature of the ] 
air at 0.001° when it undergoes an expansion of 

""-ri-j + HrT 
The first of these qitunCities of heat may be neglected, as it ii 
very small in comparison with the second, which is, from the J 
discussion on page M, equal to that required to raise the tern- J 
perature of 1 kilogram of air under atmospheric pressure l4 
degree. 

The spocific fteat of air hy weight is 0.26? that of water, from^ 
the experimeuts of MM. DelarocJie and Berard on the speciB 
heat of gases. If, then, we take for the unit of heat the quantit7| 
required to raise 1 kilogram of water 1 degree, the quantity re- i 
quired to raise 1 kilogram of air 1 degree will be 0.267. ThuS'| 
the quantity of heat furnished by the body A is 

O-ae? unit. 

This quantity of heat is capable of producing U.C00000372 unit I 
of motive power by its descent from 0.001 to zero. 

For a descent one thousand times as great, or of one degree,.! 
the motive power will be very nearly one thousand times asj 
groat as this, or 

0.000372. 

Now if, instead of using 0.267 unit of heat, we use 1000 uuitaJ 
the motive power produced will be given by the proportion 
Tiv^j^SgVl- ' V°' fi'oni which j: = fff = 1.395 units. 
Thus if 1000 units of heat pass from a body 
whose temperature is kept at 1 degree Coanother 
at zero, they will produce by their action on air 
1.335 units of motive power. 
We shall compare this result with that which 
is obtained from the action of heat on water 
vapor. 

Let ns suppose that I kilogram of water is 
contained in the cylinder abed (Pig. 4) between 
the base ab and the piston cd. and let ue assume 
also the existence of two bodies. A, B. each 
maintained at a constant temperature, that of 
A being higher tlian that of B by a very small 
quantity. We shall now imagine the following 
operations : 
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1. Contact of the water with the body A, change of the 
position of the piston from cd to ef, formation of vapor at the 
temperature of the body A to fill the vacuum made by the 
increase of the volume. We shall assume the volume abef 
to be large enough to contain all the water in a state of 
vapor ; 

2. Removal of the body A, contact of the vapor with the 
body B, precipitation of a part of this vapor, decrease of its 
elastic force, return of the piston from efto ab, and liquefaction 
of the rest of the vapor by the effect of the pressure combined 
with the contact of the body B; 

3. Removal of the body B, new contact of the water with 
the body A, return of the water to the temperature of this 
body, a repetition of the first operation, and so on. 

The quantity of motive power developed in a complete cy- 
cle of operations is measured by the product of the volume 
of the vapor multiplied by the difference between its tensions 
at the temperatures of the body A and of the body B respec- 
tively. 

The heat used — that is, that transferred from the body A to 
the body B — is evidently the quantity which is required to 
transform the water into vapor, always neglecting the small 
quantity necessary to restore the water from the temperature 
of the body B to that of the body A. 

Let us suppose that the temperature of the body A is 100 
degrees and that of the body B 99 degrees. From M. Dalton's 
table the difference of these tensions will be 26 millimetres of 
mercury or 0.36 meter of water. The volume occupied by the 
vapor is 1700 that of the water, so that, if we use 1 kilogi*am, 
it will be 1700 litres or 1.700 cubic meters. Thus the motive 
power developed is 

1.700x0.36 = 0.611 unit 
of the sort which we used before. 

The quantity of heat used is the quantity required to trans- 
form the water into vapor, the water being already at a tem- 
perature of 100 degrees. This quantity has been determined 
by experiment ; it has been found equal to 550 degrees, or, 
speaking with greater precision, to 550 of our units of 
heat. 

Thus 0.611 unit of motive power result from the use of 550 
units of heat. 
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The qnantity of motive power produced by 1000 units of hes 

will be given by the proportion 

550 1000 , , . , Cll -, ,,., 

„ ,., - — -, from which ?;=irT7T = l.llJ. 

0.611 X ooO 

Thua 1000 units of hent transferred from a body maintained 
at 100 degrees to one maintained ut 9'J degrees will produce 
1.113 units of motive power when acting on the water vapor. 
The numher 1.113 diSers by nearly i from 1.395, which was the 
number previously found for the motive power developed by 
1000 units of heat acting on air ; but we must remember that 
in that case the temperature of the bodies 2\ and B were 1 
degree and zero, while in this case they are 100 and 99 degrei^s 
respectively. The difference is indeed the same, but the tem- 
peratures on the thermoraetric scale are not the same. In order 
to obtain an exact eompurison it would be necessary to calculate 
the motive power developed by the vapor formed at 1 degree 
and condensed at zero, and also to determine the qnantity of 
heat contained in the vapor formed at 1 degree. The law of 
MM. Clement and Deaormes, to which we referred on page 35, 
gives us this information. The heat used in turning water 
into vapor {chalmr coiistiluante) is always the same at whatever 
temperature the vaporization occurs. Therefore, since 550 
degrees of heat are required to vaporize the water at the tem- 
perature of 100 degrees, we must have 550 + 100, or 650 degrees, 
to vaporize the same weiglit of water at zero. 

By using the data thus obtained, and reasoning in other 
respects quite in the same way as we did when the water was 
at 100 degrees, we readily see that 1.290 is the motive power 
developed by 1000 units of heat acting on water vapor between 
the temperatures of i degree and zero. 

This number approaches 1.395 more nearly than the other. 

It only differs by ^, which is not outside the limits of prob- 
able error, considering the large number of data of different 
sorts which we have found it necessary to use in making this 
^^pomparison. Thua our fundamental law is verified in a par- 
^H^ular case.* 

^^^* In a memoir of M. Petit (Annak* de Chimie et de P/iytigue, July, 1818. 

^TmgB 3B4) lliere is n calculiiiinn of tlie molive pnwer of lieiit »ppllcd tn air 
aod to wQltr vapor. TliB resiitla iif this ciilculalioii are muchlolhe ml van- 
tage of nl.mospberic air ; but tlila 1b owiog to a very iniuleqimte way of 
cooalderlag Ilie aclion ot beat. 
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We shall now examine the case of heat acting on alcohol vapor. 

The method used in this case is exactly the same as in the 
case of water vapor, but the data are different. Pure alcohol 
boils under ordinary pressure at 78.7° centigrade. Accoraing 
to MM. Delaroche and Berard, 1 kilogram of this substance 
absorbs 207 units of heat when transformed into vapor at this 
same temperature, 78.7°. 

The tension of alcohol vapor at 1 degree below its boiling, 
point is diminished by ^, and is -^ less than atmospheric 
pressure (this is at least the result of the experiments of M. 
Betancour, an account of which was given in the second part 
of M. Prenyls Architecture Hydraulique, pages 180, 195).* 

We find, by use of these data, that the motive power de- 
veloped, in acting on 1 kilogram of alcohol at the temperatures 
77.7° and 78.7°, would be 0.251 unit. 

This results from the use of 207 units of heat. For 1000 

units we must set the proportion 

207 1000 . , . , ^ _._ 

= , from which a;= 1.230. 



0.254 X 

This number is a little greater than 1.112, resulting from the use 
of water vapor at 100 and 99 degrees ; but if we assume the water 
vapor to be employed at 78 and 77 degrees, we find, by the law 
of MM. Clement and Desormes, 1.212 for |;he motive power 
produced by 1000 units of heat. As we see, this number ap- 
proaches 1.230 very nearly ; it pnly differs from it by -^, 

* M. D'alton thought that he had discovered that the vapors of different 
liquids exhibited equal tensions at temperatures on the thermometric scale 
equally distant from their boiling-points; this law is, however, not rigor- 
ously, but only approximately, correct. The same is true of the law of 
the ratio of the latent heat of vapors to their densities (see extracts 
from a memoir of M. C. Despretz, Annale^ de Chimie et de Phpatgue, vol. 
xvi., p. 105, and vol. xxiv., p. 323). Questions of this kind are closely con- 
nected with those relating to the motive power of heat. Davy and Faraday 
recently tried to recognize the changes of tension of liquefied gases for 
small changes of temperature, after having made excellent experiments 
on the liquefaction of gases by the effect of a considerable pressure. They, 
had in view the use of new liquids in the production of motive power 
(see AnncUea de Chimie et de Physique, January, 1824, p. 80). From the 
theory given above we can predict that the use of these liquids presents no 
advantage for the economical use of heat. The advantage could only be 
realized at the low temperature at which it would be possible to work, and 
by the use of sources from which, for this reason, it would become pos- 
ftible to extract caloric. 
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We should have liked to have made other comparisons of thiffj 
kind — for example, to have caleiiluted tlie motive power de-1 
veloped by the action of heat on Holids and liquids, by the freez- i 
iug of water, etc.; but in the present state of Physics we ara j 
not able to obtain the neceaeury data.* The fundamental law 
which we wish to confirm seems, however, to need additional 
verifications to be put beyond doubt; it is based upon the the- 
ory of heat as it is at present established, and, it ninst be con- 
fessed, this does not appear to us to be a very firm foundation. 
New experiments alone can decide this question ; in the mean 
time we shall occupy onrselvea with the application of the the- 
oretical ideas above stated, and shall consider them as correct 
in the examination of the various means proposed at the pres- 
ent time to realize the motive power of heat. 

It has been proposed to develop motive power by the action 
of heat on solid bodies. The mode of procedure which most 
naturally presents itself to our minds is to firmly, fix a solid 
body — a metallic bar, for example — by one of its extremities, 
and to attach the other extremity to a movable part of the 
machine ; then by successive heating and cooling to cause the 
length of the bar to vary, and thna produce some movement. 
Let us endeavor to decide if this mode of developing motive 
power can be advantageous. We have shown that the way to 
get the best results in the production of motion by the use of 
heat is to so arrange the operations that all the changes of tem- 
perature which occur in the bodies are due to changes of vol- 
ume. The more nearly this condition is fulfilled the better the 
heat will be utilized. Now, by proceeding in the manner just 
described, we are far from fulfilling this condition ; no change 
of temperature is here due to a change of volume ; but the 
changes are all due to the contact of bodies differently heated, 
to the contact of the metallic bar either with the body which 
furnishes the heat or with the body which absorbs it. 

The only means of fulfilling the prescribed condition would 
be to act on the solid body exactly as we did on the air in the 
operations described on page 18, but for this we must be able to 
produce considerable changes of temperature solely by the 
change of volume of the solid body, if, at least, we desire to 

•The dnta lacking are t1ie expansive force acquired by boIIiIb and 
liquids for ii given incrrase of teinperaluro, and tlie quantity of lieat ab- 
sorbed or emiiled durinj; clinoges Id llie voluine of lliuse bodk-B. 
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use considerable descents of caloric. Now this seems to be 
impracticable, for several considerations lead us to thiuk that 
the changes in the temperature of solids or liquids by compres- 
sion and expansion are quite small. 

1. We often observe in engines (in heat-engines particularly) 
solid parts which are subjected to very considerable forces, some- 
times in one sense and sometimes in another, and although those 
forces are sometimes as great as the nature of the substances 
employed will permit, the changes in temperature are scarcely 
perceptible. 

2. In the process of striking medals, of rolling plates, or of 
drawing wires, metals undergo the greatest compressions to 
which we can subject them by the use of the hardest and most 
resisting materials. Notwithstanding this the rise in tempera- 
ture is not great, for if it were, the steel tools which we use in 
these operations would soon lose their temper. 

3. We know that it is necessary to exert a very great force 
on solids and liquids to produce in them a reduction of volume 
comparable to that which they undergo by cooling (for ex- 
ample, by a cooling from 100 degrees to zero). Now, cooling 
requires a greater suppression of caloric than would be required 
by a simple reduction of volume. If this reduction were pro- 
duced by mechanical means the heat emitted could not change 
the temperature of the body as many degrees as the cooling. 
It would, however, require the use of a force which would cer- 
tainly be very considerable. Since solid bodies are susceptible 
to but small changes of temperature by changes of volume, and 
since, moreover, the condition for the best use of heat in the de- 
velopment of motive power is that any change of temperature 
should be due to a change of volume, solid bodies do not seem 
to be well adapted to realize this power. 

This is equally true in the case of liquids ; the same reasons 
could be given for rejecting them.* 

We shall not speak here of the practical difficulties, which are 
innumerable. The movements produced by the expansion and 
compression of solids or liquids can only be very small. To 
extend these movements we should be forced to use complicated 

* The recent experiments of M. Oersted on the compressibility of water 
have shown that for a pressure of 5 atmospheres the temperature of the 
liquid undergoes no perceptible change. (See Annales de Chimie et ds 
Phifiiqus, February, 1823, p. 192.) 
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mechanisms and also materials of the greatest strength to trans- 
mit euormouB pressures; and, finally, the successive operations 
could only proceed very slowly compiirod with those of the 
ordinary heat -engioe, so that even large and expensive ma- 
ehitiea would produce only insignificant results. 

Elastic fluids, gases, or vapors are the iuatruments peculiar- 
ly fitted for the development of the motive power of heat ; they 
unite all the conditions necessary for this service ; they may be 
easily comptesaed, and possess the property of almost indefinite 
expansion ; changes of volume occasion iu them great changes 
of temperature, aud finally they are very mobile, can he easily 
and quickly heated aud cooled, and readily transported from 
cue place to another, so that they are able to produce rapidly 
the effects expected of them. 

We can easily conceive of many machines fitted for the de- 
velopment of the motive power of heat by the use of elastic 
fluids, but however they are constructed in other respects, the 
following conditions must not he lost sight of : 

1. The temperature of the fluid should first be raised to the 
higiiest degree possible, in order to obtain a great descent of 
caloric and consequently a great production of motive power. 

2. For the same reason the temperature of the refrigerator 
should be as low as possible. 

3. The operations must be so conducted that the transfer of 
the elastic fluid from the highest to the lowest temperature 
should be due to an increase of volume — that is, that the cool- 
ing of the gas should occur spontaneously by the effect of ex- 
pansion. 

The limits to which the temperature of the fluid can be 
raised iu the first operation are determined only by the tem- 
perature of comhuation ; they are very much higher than ordi- 
nary temperatures. The limits of cooling are reached in the 
temperature of the coldest bodies which we can conveniently 
use in large quantities ; the body most used for this purpose is 
the water available at the place where the operatiou is car- 
ried on. 

As to the third condition, it introduces difficulties in the 
realisation of the motive power of heat, when the object is to 
profit by great differences of temperature, that is to utilize 
great descents of caloric. For in that case the gas must change 
ironi a very high temperature to a very low one, by expansion, 
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which requires a great change of volume and density. To 
effect this the gas must at first be subjected to a very high 
pressure, or it must acquire by expansion an enormons volume, 
either of which conditions is difficult to realize. The first 
necessitates the use of very strong vessels to contain the gas 
when it is at a high pressure and temperature ; the second re- 
quires the use of vessels of a very large size. 

In fact, these are the principal obstacles in the way of profit- 
ably using in steam-engines a large portion of the motive power 
of heat. We are of necessity limited to the use of a small de- 
scent of caloric, although the combustion of coal furnishes ns 
with the means of obtaining a very great one. In the use of 
steam-engines the elastic fluid is rarely developed at a pressure 
higher than G atmospheres, which pressure corresponds to near- 
ly IfiO degrees centigrade, and condensation is rarely effected at 
a temperature much below 40 degrees; the descent of caloric 
from IGO to 40 degrees is 120 degrees, while we can obtain by 
combustion a descent of from 1000 to 2000 degrees. 

To conceive of this better, we shall recall what we have pre- 
viously called the descent of caloric : It is the transfer of heat 
from a body. A, at a high temperature to a body, B, whose tem- 
perature is lower. We say that the descent of caloric is 100 
degrees or 1000 degrees when the difference of temperature 
between the bodies A and B is 100 or 1000 degrees. In a 
steam-engine working under a pressure of 6 atmospheres the 
temperature of the boiler is 160 degrees. This is the tempera- 
ture of the body A ; it is maintained by contact with the fur- 
nace at a constant temperature of 160 degrees, and affords a 
continual supply of the heat necessary to the formation of 
steam. 

The condenser is the body ^; it is maintained by means of a 
current of cold water at an almost constant temperature of 40 
degrees, and continually absorbs the caloric which is carried to 
it by the steam from the body A, The difference of tempera- 
ture between these two bodies is 160—40, or 120 degrees ; it is 
for this reason that we say that the descent of caloric is in this 
caseKl20 degrees. 

Coal is capable of producing by combustion a higher tem- 
perature than 1000 degrees, and the temperature of the cold 
water which we ordinarily use is about 10 degrees, so that we can 
■«ily obtain a descent of caloric of 1000 degrees, of which only 
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) are utilized by ate.im-engines, and even these 1S( 
degrees are not all used to advuutege ; there are always con- 
eiJorable losses due to useless re- establishments of equilibrium 
ill the caloric. 

It is now easy to perceive the advantage of those engines 
which are called high-pressure engines over those in which the 
pressure is lower : this advantage depends essentially upon the 
power of utiUiing a larger descent of caloric. The steam being 
produced under greater pressure ts also at a higher tempera- 
ture, and us the temperature of conilenaation is always nearl]' 
the same the descent of caloric is evidently greatei 

But to obtain the most favorable results from high-pressure 
engines the descent of caloric must be used to the greatest act- 
vantage, It is not enough tbat the steam should be produced 
at a high temperature, but it is also necessary that it should 
attain a sufficiently low temperature by its expausion alone. 
It should thus be the characteristic of a good ateam-engine not 
only that it uses the steam under high pressure, but that it 
it under successive pressures which are very variable, very dif* 
ferentfrom each other, and progressively decreasing. 

*Tliia principle, wlildi 1b the reni basis of tlieilieoryor the aleam-engine,' 
has been developed witli great clenrncBS by M. Clfmeut in a memoir pre- 
sented 10 the Academy (if Sciences a few jears agn. Tbis memoir has 
never Ixiea printed, and I owe my acqiinintnnce witli It to the kimltiess oC 
tiic Butlinr. Id it Dot nnly is tliis principle estiiijUslied. but applied to va- 
Tioiis Byattma of eogines aotuaily ia use ; the motive power of each is cal- 
ciilatJid by tlii: help of the law cited on p. 3S and compared with the rcBulls 
of experiment. Tliis priDciple ia sa little knowD or appreciated tliat Mr. 
Perkins. Llie well - known London meclianiciaD, recently conslructed an 
engine in winch tlie steam. forme<l under b pressure of 85 atmosplierca, a 
pressure never before utilised, experienced almost no expansion, as ws 
may ensily be convinced by the sliglitest kaowledge of the engine. It Is 
composed of a single cyliinler, wliich is very small, niid at each stroke is 
entirely tilled with eleitm formed under a pressure of 35 atmospheres. I'he 
ateitra does no work by expansion, for tlieic is no room for the expansion 
In lake place : it is condensed nn soon as it passes out of the small oylioder. 
It acts only under a pressure of 8S attnospiierei;, and not, us tlie beat ueaga 
■would require, under proKressiveiy decreasing pressures. Tliia engli 
Mr. Perkins does not realize the bapcs wliich it at first excited. It wat' 
claimed that the economy of coal la tbis machine was ^ greater tlian 
the best machines of Watt, and that it also possessed otlier advaotageB 
over tliem. {See Aanaiet de D/iimie et de Phytiqne, April, 
These asacrtioDs have not been verified. Mr, Perkins's engine may 
tlielesa be considered a valuable luventlou in that it has proved It 
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In order to show, to a certain extent, a posteriori the advan- 
tage of high-pressure engines, let us assume that the steam 
formed under atmospheric pressure is contained in a cjlindri- 

feasible to use steam under much higher pressures than ever before, and 
because when properly modified it may lead us to really useful results. 

Watt, to whom we owe almost all the great improvements in the steam- 
engine, and who has brought these machines to a state of perfeclion which 
c.in hardly be surpassed, was the first to use steam under progressively 
decreasing pressures. In many cases he checked the introduction of the 
steam into the cylinder at one-half, one-third, or one-quarter of the stroke 
of the piston, wliich was thus completed under a pressure which constant- 
ly diminished. The first engines working on this principle date from 1778. 
Watt had conceived the idea in 1769, and took out a patent for it in 1782. 

A table annexed to Watt's patent is here presented. In it he supposes 
the vapor to enter the cylinder during the first quarter of the stroke of the 
piston, and he then calculates the mean pressure by dividing the stroke into 
twenty parts: 



PARTS OP TUK PATH FROM TUB HBAD OF THE 
GYUNDBK 



DBCREASIXO PRKSSURB OF THB VAPOR, THB 
TOTAL PRKSSURB REIX6 1 




Steam entering 

freely from 

the boiler. 



1.000^ 






Half 



Quarter 0.25 

0.301 
0.35 
0.40 
0.45 

0.50 

0.55 
0.60 
0.65 
0.70 
0.75 
0.80 
0.85 
0.90 

Bottom of 0.95 
cylinder. .1.00 



)■ 



The steam cut off, 
and moving the 
piston by expan- 
sion alone. 



1.000 

1.000 y Total pressure. 

1.000 

1.000 } 

0.830 

0.714 

0.625 

0.555 

0.500. .Half the original pressure. 

454 

0.417 

0.385 

875 

0.333.. One-third. 

0.312 

0.294 

0.277 

0.262 

0. 250 . . One-quarter. 



Total 11.583 

Mean pressure, Hi^ = 0.579. 

^ 20 

On this showing he remarks that the mean pressure is more than half of 
the original pressure, so that a quantity of steam equal to one-quarter will 
produce an effect greater than one- half [freely introduced from the bailer 
until the end of the stroke']. 

Watt here assumes that the expansion of the steam is in accordance with 
llariotte's law. This assumption should not be considered correct, be 
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cal vessel, abed (Fig. 5), under the piston cd, wliich at flrBt'l 

touches tlie baseai; the steam, after moving the pistou from! 

ab to C(7, will subsequently act in a manner with 

which we need not occupy oui'aelves. Let ua 

suppose that after the piston has reached al it is 

forced down to ef without escape of steam, or 

loss of any of its caloric. It will he compressed ■ 

into the space abef, and its density, elastic force, 

and temperatnre will all increase together. 

If the steam, instead of being formed under ■ 
atmospheric pressure, were produced exactly in 
tile state in which it is when eompreaaed into oL 
abef, and if, after having moved the piston from 
lib to e/ by its introduction into the cylinder, it 
should move it from ef to cd solely by expansion, the motiTsfl 
power produced would be greater than in the first case. 
fact, an equal movement of the piston would take place undecl 
the influence of a higlier pressnre, althongh this would be vtn 
riable and even progressively decreasing. 

The steam would require for its formation a precisely equaW 
quantity of caloric, but this caloric would be used at a highe): 
temperature. 

It is from considerations of this kind that engines with twoJ 
cylinders (compound engines) were introduced, which were ii 
vented by Mr. Hornblower and improved by Mr. Woolf. WitbiS 



cause, 00 the one haaA the tempernture of the elastic Quid is )owere<l by 
VifinBion, nail on the other there ia notbiag to show tliut a part of this flul 
does Dot condeuse by expansion. Wntt should also liave Caiten 
count l)ie force necessary to expel the Btenm remaining after condeot 
tion, wlioBc quantity is greater In proportion as tlie expansion has hi 
carried fiirtlier. Dr. RohioBOO added to Watt's work a sirapia forranl 
to calcuiate the effect of liie expansion of steam, but tiiia formula i 
reeled by the same errors lo which we have just calieti attention. It 
however, heea useful to constriictora in furnishing tliem with a mean 
calculation aufflciently exact to lie of use in practice. We have Ihouglit 
worth while to I'ecail iliese tacts bccRuse tliey are little known, especially' 
in Frnnee. Engines have been constructed there after tlie models of in- 
ventors hut without much appreciation of the principles on which these 
models were made. The neglect of these principles has often led to grave 
faults. Engines which were originally well conceived have deteriorated 
in tlie hands of tinsiiilful conslructora, who, wishing to introdi 
portant improvements, have neglected fundamental considerations whl 
they did not know enough to appreciate. 
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respect to the economy of f nel, they are considered the best en- 
gines. They are composed of a small cylinder, which at each 
stroke of the piston is more or less and often entirely filled 
with steam, and of a second cylinder, of a capacity usually 
four times as great, which receives only the steam which has 
already been used in the first one. Thus the volume of the 
steam at the end of this operation is at least four times its 
original volume. It is carried from the second cylinder direct- 
ly into the condenser; but it is evident that it could be carried 
into a third cylinder four times as large as the second, where its 
volume would become sixteen times its original volume. The 
chief obstacle to the use of a third cylinder of this kind is the 
large space which it requires, and the size of the openings 
which are necessary to allow the steam to escape.* 

We shall say nothing more on this subject, our object not 
being to discuss the details of construction of heat-engines. 
These should be treated in a separate work. No snch work 
exists at present, at least in France, f 

* It is easy to perceive the advantages of having two cylinders, for when 
there is only one the pressure on the piston will vary very much between the 
beginning and end of the stroke. Also, all the portions of the machine de- 
signed to transmit the action must be strong enough to resist the first im- 
pulse, and fitted together perfectly so as to avoid sudden motions by which 
they might be damaged and which would soon wear them out. This would 
be specially true of the walking-beam, the supports, the connecting-rod, 
the crank, and of the first cog-wlieels. In tliese parts the irregularity of 
the impulse would be most felt and would do the most damage. The 
steam-chest would also have to he strong enough to resist the highest 
pressure employed, and large enough to contain the vapor when its volume 
is increased. If two cylinders are used the capacity of the first need not 
be great, so that it is easy to give it the strength required, while the second 
must be large but need not be very strong. 

Engines with two cylinders have been planned on proper principles but 
have often fallen far short of yielding as good'results as might have been 
expected of them. This is the case principally because the dimensions of 
the different parts are difficult to arrange and are often not in proper pro- 
portion to each other. Tliere are no good models of these engines, while 
there are excellent ones of those constructed after Watt's plan. To this is 
due the irregularity which we observe in the effects produced by the 
former, while those produced by the latter are almost uniform. 

f In the work entitled De la Richesse MineroU, by M. Heron de Villefosse, 
vol. iii., p. 50 seq.y we find a good description of the steam-engiues now 
used in mining. The subject has been treated with sufficient fulness in 
England In the EncyclopcBdia Britannica. Some of the data which we 
ha?e employed have been taken from the latter work. 
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While the expansion of the steam is limited hy the dimei 
sions of the Teasels in which it dilates, the degree of condeB-_ 
satioD at which it is possible to begin to use it is only limited 
by the reaistance of the vessels in which it is generated — name- 
ly, of the boilers. In this respect we are far from having 
reached the possible limits. The character of the boilers in 
general use is altogether bad; although the tension of the steam 
ia rarely carried in them beyond 4 to 6 atmospheres, they often 
burst and have caused serious accidents. It is no donbt quite 
possible to avoid such accidents and at the same time to make 
the tension of the steam greater than that commonly employed. 

Besides the high - pressure engines with two cylinders of 
which we have been speaking, there are also high-preasure en- 
gines with one cylinder. Most of these have been constructed 
by two skilful English engineers, Messrs. Trevithick andA'iv- 
ian. They nse the steam under a very high pressure, some- 
times 8 or 10 atmospheres, but they have no condenser. The 
steam, after its entrance into the cylinder, undergoes a certain 
expansion, but its pressure is always greater than that of the 
atmosphere. When it has done its work, it is ejected into the 
atmosphere. It ia evident that this mode of procedure is en- 
tirely equivalent, with respect to the motive power produced, 
to condensing the steam at 100 degrees, and that we lose a part 
of the useful effect, but engines thus worked can dispense with 
the condenser and air-pump. They are less expensive than the 
others, and are not so complicated ; they take less room, and can 
be used where it is not possible to obtain a current of cold water 
sufScient to effect condensation. In such places they possess 
an incalculable advantage, since no others can he used. They 
are used principally in England to draw wagons for the carriage 
of coal on railroads, either in the interior of mines or on the 
surface. 

Some remarks may still be made on the nse of permanent 
ises and vapors other than water vapor in the development of 
Jie motive power of heat. 

Various attempts have been made to produce motive power 
J the action of heat on atmospheric air. This gas, in com- 
isrison with water vapor, presents some advantages and some 
Biead vantage a. which we shall now examine. 

. It has this notable advantage over water vapor, that 
luce for the same volume it has a much smaller capacity for 
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heat it cools more for an equal expansion, as is proved by what 
we have previously said. We have seen the importance of effect- 
ing the greatest possible changes of temperature by changes of 
volume alone. 

2. Water vapor can be formed only by the aid of a boiler, 
while atmospheric air can be heated directly by combustion 
within itself. Thus a considerable loss is avoided, not only in 
the quantity of heat, but also in its thermometric degree. This 
advantage belongs exclusively to atmospheric air ; the other 
gases do not possess it; they would be even more difficult to 
heat than water vapor. 

3. In order to produce a great expansion of the air, and to 
cause thereby a great change of temperature, it would be neces- 
sary to subject it in the first place to rather a high pressure, to 
compress it by an air-pump or by some other means before heat- 
ing it. This operation would require a special apparatus which 
does not form a part of the steam-engine. In it the water is 
in a liquid state when it enters the boiler, and requires only a 
small force-pump to introduce it. 

4. The cooling of the vapor by the contact of the refrigerat- 
ing body is more rapid and easy than the cooling of air could 
be. It is true that we have the resource of ejecting it into the 
atmosphere. This procedure would have the further advan- 
tage that we could then dispense with a refrigerator, which is 
not always at our disposal, but in that case the air must not 
expand so far that its pressure is lower than that of the atmos- 
phere. 

5. One of the most serious drawbacks to the employment of 
steam is that it cannot be used at high temperatures except 
with vessels of extraordinary strength. This is not true of air, 
for which there is no necessary relation between its. tempera- 
ture and elastic force. The air, then, seems better fitted than 
steam to realize the motive power of the descent of caloric at 
high temperatures ; perhaps at low temperatures water vapor 
would be preferable. We can even conceive of the possibility 
of making the same heat act successively in air and in water 
vapor. All that would be necessary would be to keep the tem- 
perature of the air sufficiently high, after it had been used, and 
instead of ejecting it immediately into the atmosphere, to sur- 
round a steam-boiler with it, as if it came directly from the 
fire-box. 
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The nae of atmospheric air for the development of the mo- 
tive power of heat presents very great practical difficulties which, 
however, may not be iusurmonntahle. These difficulties ouce 
overcome, it will doubtless be far superior to water vapor.* 

As for other permanent gases, they should be finally rejected; 
they have all the inconveniences of atmospheric air without 
any of its advantages. 

The same may be said of other vapors in comparison with 
water vapor. 

■* Among the attempts made lo develop llie molive power of Lent by the 
uae of Htmoapberic nir, we eliouid notice particularlj lliose nf MM. Niepce, 
wliicii were inaiie In France Beveriil years ago by meaos of au nppsratuB, 
called by the inventors pyreolophtn-e. This Instrumeni consists essenlially 
of a cylinder, furnished with a piston, nnd Hlled with nlmosphevic nir at 
ordinary deosity. lotn this is projected some combustible substance In a 
liighly attenuated form, wiilcli remains in suspension fnr a moment in tlie 
iiir and is Iheu ignited. The combustioti produces nearly tlie same effect 
aa if tlie elastic fluid were a. mixture of air and combustilile gas— of air 
and carburetled hydrogen, for example — a. sort of esplosiun occurs, and a 
Budden eEpansion of the elastic fluid, whicli is made nse of by causing It 
to act altogether against the piston. This moves throu$;b a certain dis- 
tance, and the molive power is iliua realized. There is nolliing to prevent 
a renewal of the air and a repetition of ttie first operation. Tills very In- 
genious engine, which Is eajH-ciiiUy interesting on account of Ibe novelty 
of its principle, fulls in au esseniial pariicul(i.r. The Bubslance used for the 
combustible (lycopodiuni powder, that wbieh is used to produce flames on 
the stAge) is so expensive, that nil other advnnlRgea are outweighed, and 
unfortunately it iadifBoult to make use of a moi leral el y cheap combustible, 
(or it requires a sulalance that is very finely pulveriKed, In which the igni- 
tion is prompt, is propngtited rapidly, and whicii leaves little or no residue. 

Instead of following MM. Niepce's operations it wnvitd seem to ub better 
to compress tlie air bysir-punips and to coniluct it through a perfectly 
sealed fire-box loin which the combustible is tntrodneed in small qniin- 
titlcB by some mechauism which is easy to conceive of; to allow It to de- 
velop its nclioii in a cylinder with a pi»ton or in any other envelope capable 
of enlargement : to eject it Anally into tlie atmosphere, or even to pass it 
under a steam-bniler in order to utilize ita remaining beat. 

The chief diSlculties which we should have lo meet in this mode of 
operatioo would be the enclosure of the fire-box in a sufBcienlly solid en- 
velope, the suitable control of the combustion, the maintenance of ii moder- 
ate lempcraliire in tbe several parts of the enL;ine, and the prevention of a 
rapid deterioration of the cylinder and piston. We do not consider these 
—difficulties in surmount able. 

It is said that successful attempts have been made in England lo develop 
iotive power by the action of heat on atmospheric air. We do not know 
Kbat these are, if, indeed, they have really been made. 
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It would no doubt be preferable if there were an abundant 
supply of a liquid which evaporated at a higher temperature 
than water, the speciflc heat o£ whose vapor was less foreqnal 
volume, and which did not injure the metals used in the con- 
struction of an engine ; but no such body exists in nature. 

The use of alcohol vapor has been suggested, and engines 
have even been constructed in order to make it possible, in 
which the mixture of the vapor with the water of condensation 
is avoided by applying the cold body externaily instead of in- 
troducing it into the engine. 

It was thought that alcohol vapor possessed a notable advan- 
tage on account of its having a greater tension than that of 
water vapor at the same temperature. We see in this only an- 
other ditficnlty to be overcome. The principal defect of water 
vapor is its excessive tension at a high temperature, and this 
defect is still more marked in alcohol vapor. As for the ad- 
vantage which it was believed to have witli respect to a larger 
production of motive power, we know from the principles stated 
above that they are imaginary. 

Thus it is with the nse of water vapor and atmospheric air 
that tiie future attempts to improve the steam-engine should 
be made. All efforts shonkl be directed to utilize by metina of 
these agents the largest possible descents of caloric. 

We shall conclude by showing how far we are from the reali- 
zation, by means already known, of all the motive power of the 
combustibles. 

A kilogram of coal horned in the calorimeter furnishes a 
quantity of heat capable of raising the temperature of about 
7000 kilograms of water 1 degree — that is, from the definition 
given (page 43) it furnishes "JOOO units of heat. The largest 
descent of caloric which can be realized is measured by the dif- 
ference of the temperature produced by combnation and that 
of the refrigerating body. It is difficult to see any limit to the 
temperature of combnstion other than that at which the com- 
bination of the combnstible with oxygen is effected. Let us 
assume, however, that this limit is 1000 degrees, which is cer- 
tainly within the bounds of truth. We shall assume the tem- 
perature of the refrigerator to be degrees. 

We have calculated appro.ximately (page 45) the qaantity of 
motive power developed by 1000 units of heat in passing from 
the temperature 100 to the temperature 09, and have found 
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i.ll2 units, each equal to 1 meter of water raiaed 1 

!■ niDtive power were proportional to the descout of caloric, 
■ n; Lite same for each tliermometric degree, nntliing would 
ii-i timn to cBtiniate it from 1000 to degrees. Its value 

1.113 X 1000^1112. 
il»L as thia law ia onlj approximate, and perbaps at high 
iipcratures departa a good deal from the truth, we can only 
>iie a very rough estimate. Let na suppose the number 1113 
Iri! reduced one-haif — that ia, to 560. 

■Since one kilogram of coal produces 7000 unite of heat, and 
' 'inc the number 560 ia referred to 1000 units, we mnat multi- 
'y it by 7, which gives us 

7 X 5G0 = 3920, 

■Thich is the motive power of one kilogram of coal. 

In order to compare this theoretical result with the results 
■ ■( experiment, we shall inquire how much motive power is aetu- 
tilly developed by one kilogram of coal in the beat heat-engines 
known. 

The engines which have thus far offered the most advanta- 
geous results are the large engines with two cylinders used in 
the pumping out of the tin and copper mines of Cornwall. The 
best results which they have furnished are aa follows: Sixty- 
five million pounds of water have been raised one English foot 
by the burning of one bushel of coal (the weight of a bushel is 
88 lbs.). This result is equivalent to raising 195 cubic meters 
of water one meter by the uae of one kilogram of coal, which 
conaequently produces 195 units of motive power,* 

• The result given here was fiirnUted by an engine wboae large cylio- 
der was 35 indies in iliitmelc-r, wJUi n Tfout stroke ; it is used to pump 
out one of llie miaes of Cornwall, culled " Wheal Alimham." This result 
Bliould in a way be considered as an eicepUon, for it only wiis accDmpIisbed 
for a short lime during one montb. A product of 30 million lbs. raiMKl 
one Enc'isb foot by a busliel of coal weighing 88 lbs. \i generally consid- 
ered to be an excellent result for a ateam-eogine. It ia sometimes reached 
hy the engines made on Wult'a Byslem. but has riirely been exceeded. 
This result espresaed in Frencii units is equal to 104000 Itilograins raised 
ooe meter by tbe burning of one kilogmni of coal. 

By what we ordinarily understand aa one horse- power in the calcul.ition 



Ii15 niiita are only oiio -twentieth of 3920, the theoretical max- 
imum ; DonseqHently ouly ^ of the motive power of the combus- 
tible has been utilized. 

We have, moreover, chosen our example from among the 
beat ateam-cngines known. Moat oE the othera have been very 
inferior. For example, Cliaillot'a engine raises 20 cubic meters 
of water 33 meters in conauming 30 kilograms of coal, which ia 
equivalent to 22 nnita of motive power to 1 kilogram, a result 
nine times leas than that cited above, and one hundred and 
eighty times less than the theoretical masimum. 

We should not expect ever to employ in practice all the mo- 
tive power of the combustibles used. The efiEnrts which one 
would make to attain this result would be even more harmful 
than useful if they led to the neglect of other important con- 
aiderationa. The economy of fuel ia only one of the conditions 
which should be fulfilled by steam-engines ; in many cases it is 
only a secondary consideration. It must often yield the prece- 
dence to safety, to the solidity and durability of the engine, to 
the space which it must occupy, to the coat of its conatruction, 
etc. To be able to appreciate j'nstly in each case the conaider- 
ations of convenience and economy which present themselves, 
to be able to recognize the most important of those which are 
only subordinate, to adjust them all suitably, and finally to 
reach the best result by the easiest method — such should be the 
power of the man who is called on to direct and co-ordinate the 
labors of his feliow-men, and to make them concur in attaining 
a useful purpose. 

Biographical Sketch 
Nicolas-Leonard-Sadi Carnot was born in Paris on Juda 
1, n'.)& ; the°y6ii of the illustrious engineer, soldier, and states- 
man who played so prominent a part in the history of France 
during the Revolution. Ue was educated at the Ecole Poly- 

of the efficiency of atEam-engiueB, a 10 borse-power engine should raise 
10 X 75, or 750 kilograma 1 meter in a second, or 750 x 3600 - 2700000 
kilograms 1 meter In an liotir. 

If we suppose each Idlngram of coal to raise 104000 kilograma, it iB 
necessttry lo liivido 2700000 by 104000 to find the coal hurned in one hour 
hy tlie 10 horsepower engine, which givea us ^^ = 36 kilograms. Bui 
it is very rare Chat & 10 horse-power engine consumes less than S6 kilograms 
of coal an hour. 
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technique, and served for several years as an officer of engineers 
and on the general staff. His inclinations towards the study of 
science were so strong that they controlled the whole course of 
his life. While still engaged in his profession he devoted such 
time as he could spare to scientific investigations, and he at 
last resigned from the army in order to obtain more leisure for 
studious pursuits. He died of the cholera on August 24, 1832. 
The memoir on the ** Motive Power of Heat" is the only one 
which he published. It shows that he possessed a mind able 
to penetrate to the heart of a question, and to invent general 
methods of reasoning. The extracts from his note-book, pub- 
lished by his brother, indicate that he was also fertile in devis- 
ing experiments. It is interesting to note that the doubt of 
the validity of the substantial theory of heat, expressed by him 
in his memoir, developed later into complete disbelief, and that 
he not only adopted the mechanical theory of heat, but planned 
experiments to test it similar to those of Joule, and calculated 
that the mechanical equivalent of heat is equal to 370 kilogram- 
meters. 
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ON THE MOTIVE POWER OF HEAT, AND 

ON THE LAWS WHICH CAN BE 

DEDUCED FROM IT FOR THE 

THEORY OF HEAT 

BY 

E. CLATJSIUS 

Since heat was first used as a motive power in the Eteam- 

engiue, thereby suggesting from practice that a certain quantity 
of work may be treated as equivalent to the heat needed to pro- 
duce it, it was natural to asBume also in theory a definite rela- 
tion between a quantity of heat and the work which in any 
possible way can be produced by it, and to use this relation in 
drawing conclusions about the nature and the laws of heat it- 
self. Iq fact, several fruitful investigations of this sort have 
already been made ; yet I tliink that the subject is not yet es- 
hansted, but on the other hand deserves the earnest attention 
of physicists, partly because serious objections can be raised to 
the conclusions that havu already been reached, partly because 
other concluflions, which may readily be drawn and which will 
essentially contribute to the establishment and completion of 
the theory of heat, still remain entirely unnoticed or have not 
yet been stated with sufficient definiteness. 

The most important of the researches here referred to was 
that of S. Caruot,* and the ideas of this author were after- 
wards given analytical form in a very skilful way by Clapey- 
ron.f Carnot showed that whenever work is done by heat and 

* Rejtexiotti «ur la paiitanee molriee rfu /eu, el »ur ha ma^infi propret d 
deeehpper cette pjiiaiaiiee, par 8. Carnot. ParU. 1834. I have uol lutii 
Hbl( to obtain a copy of ttils hook, and nm acquainted with it only tbrougli 
Ibo work of Cinpeyron iind Tiiomsoii, from llie latter of wlinm nre quoted 
tlie extracts afterwards given. 

\Jouiii. de i'£coU Pdi/technigue, vol. xix. (1834), and Pogg. .^nn., vol. lix. 

E ea 
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no permanent change occurs in the condition of the workin? 
body, a certain quantity of heat passes from a hotter to a colder 
body. In the steam-engine, for example, by means of the 
steam which is developed m the boiler and precipitated in the 
condenser, heat is transferred from the grate to the condenser 
This transfer he considered as the heat change, coiTespondin^ 
to the work done. He says expressly that no heat is lost in the 
pit)cess, but that the quantity of heat remains unchanged and 
adds : '' This fact is not doubted ; it was assumed at first with- 
out investigation, and then established in many cases by calori- 
metric measurements. To deny it would overthrow the whole 
theory of heat, of which it is the foundation/' I am not aware 
however, that it has been sufficiently proved by experiment 
that no loss of heat occurs when work is done ; it may, perhaps, 
on the contrary, be asserted with more correctness that even if 
such a loss has not been proved directly, it has yet been shown 
by other facts to be not only admissible, but even highly prob- 
able. If it be assumed that heat, like a substance, cannot 
diminish in quantity, it must also be assumed that it cannot 
increase. It is, however, almost impossible to explain the heat 
produced by friction except as an increase in the quantity of 
heat. The careful investigations of Joule, in which heat is 
produced in several different ways by the application of me- 
chanical work, have almost certainly proved not only the pos- 
sibility of increasing the quantity of heat in any circumstances 
but also the law that the quantity of heat developed is propor- 
tional to the work expended in the operation. To this it most 
be added that other facts have lately become known which 
support the view, that heat is not a substance, but consists in a 
motion of the least parts of bodies. If this view is correct it 
is admissible to apply to heat the general mechanical principle 
that a motion may be transformed into work, and in such a 
manner that the loss of vis viva is proportional to the work ac- 
complished. 

These facts, with which Carnot also was well acquainted and 
the importance of which he has expressly recognized almost 
compel us to accept the equivalence between heat and work on 
the modified hypothesis that the accomplishment of work re- 
quires not merely a change in the distribution of heat but also 
an actual consumption of heat, and that, conversely, heat can 
be developed again by the expenditure of work. 
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In ti memoir recently pnbiiahed by Holtzmann,* it seems at 
first us if tlie author inteaded to consider t.lie matter from this 
latter point of view. He says {p. t) : " The action of the heat 
anpplied to the gas is either an elevation of temperature, in 
conjunction with an increase in its elasticity, or mechanicul 
work, or a combination of both, and the mechanical work ia 
the equivalent of the elevation of temperature. The heat cmi 
only he measured by its effects; of tlie two effects mentioned 
the mechanical work is the best adapted for this purpose, and 
it will accordingly be bo used in what follows, I call the unit 
of heat the heat which by its entrance into a gaa can do the me- 
chanical work a — that is, to use definite units, which can lift a 
kilograms through 1 meter." Later (p. I'i) he also calculates 
the numerical value of the constant a in the same way aa Mayer 
had already dune,f and obtains a number which corresponds 
with the heat equivalent obtained by Joule in other entirely 
different ways. In the further extension of his theory, how- 
ever, in particular in the development of the equations from 
which his conclusioua are drawn, he proceeds exactly as Clapey- 
ron did, so that in this part of his work he tacitly assumes that 
the quantity of heat is constant. 

The difference between the two methods of treatment has . 
been much more clearly grasped by W. Thomson, who has es- d 
tended C'arnot's (liscussion by the use of the recent observations f 
of Regnault on the tension and latent heat of water vapor. I He | 
speaks of the obstacles which lie in the way of the unrestricted! 
assumption of Carnot's theory, calling special attention to tfae-'l 
researches of Joule, and also raises a fundamental objectioitf 
which may be made against it. Though it may be true in an^fl 
case of the production of work, when the working body has re-« 
turned to the same condition as at first, that heat passes from a 
warmer to a colder body, yet on the other hand it is not gener-^1 
ally trne that whenever heat is transferred work is done. Keat^a 
can be transferred by simple conduction, and in all anch cases,! 
if the mere transfer of heat were the true equivalent of work, 
there would be a loss of working power in Nature, which is 
hardly conceivable. Nevertheless, he concludes that in the 

« Fe&CT- die WSrme vnd ElmtiHtat der Oom nni BCmjife, von C. Holtz 
maun. Mnnaheiin. 1845 : also Pogg. Ann... vol. 72a. 

t Ann. der Chem. nnd Pliarm. of WOhler and Liebig. vol. slii.. p. 339. 
X Traiuaetioa* of Vte Bay(U Society of Sdiaiyrgh, vol. xvi. 
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present state of the science the principle adopted by Camot is 
still to be taken as the most probable basis for an investigation 
of the motive power of heat, saying : " If we abandon this prin- 
ciple, we meet with innumerable other difficulties — ^insuperable 
without further experimental investigation, and an entire re- 
construction of the theory of heat from its foundation.*'* 

I believe that we should not be daunted by these difficulties, 
but rather should familiarize ourselves as much as possible 
with the consequences of the idea that heat is a motion, since 
it is only in this way that we can obtain the means wherewith 
to confirm or to disprove it. Then, too, I do not think the 
difficulties are so serious as Thomson does, since even though 
we must make some changes in the usual form of presentation, 
yet I can find no contradiction with any proved facts. It is 
not at all necessary to discard Carnot's theory entirely, a 
step which we certainly would find it hard to take, since it 
has to some extent been conspicuously verified by experience. 
A careful examination shows that the new method does not 
stand in contradiction to the essential principle of Camot, but 
only to the subsidiary statement that no heat is lost, since in 
the production of work it may very well be the case that at the 
same time a certain quantity of heat is consumed and another 
quantity transferred from a hotter to a colder body, and both 
quantities of heat stand in a definite relation to the work that 
is done. This will appear more plainly in the sequel, and it 
will there be shown that the consequences drawn from the two 
assumptions are not only consistent with one another, but are 
even mutually confirmatory. 

1. CONSEQUENCES OF THE PRINCIPLE OF THE EQUIVALENCE 

OF HEAT AND WORK 

We shall not consider here the kind of motion which can be 
conceived of as taking place within bodies, further than to as- 
sume in general that the particles of bodies are in motion, and 
that their heat is the measure of their vis viva, or rather still 
more generally, we shall only lay down a principle conditioned 
by that assumption as a fundamental principle, in the words : 
In all cases in which work is produced by the agency of heat, 
a quantity of heat is consumed which is proportional to the 

* Math, arid Phys, Papers, vol. 1., p. 119, note. 
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work done ; and, conversely, by the expenditure of ao eqnal 
qnantity of work an equal quantity of heat is produced. 

Before we proceed to the mathematical treatment of this 
principle, some immediate consequences may be premiaed 
which affect our whole method of treatment, and which may 
be understood without the more definite demonstration which 
will be given them later by our calculations. 

It is common to speak of the total heat of bodies, especially 
of gases and vapors, by which term is understood the sum of 
the free and latent heat, and to assume that this is a quantity 
dependent only on the actual condition of the body considered, 
BO that, if all its other physical properties, its temperature, its 
density, etc., are known, the total heat contained in it is com- 
pletely determined. This assumption, however, is no longer 
admissible if our principle is adopted. Suppose that we are 
given a body in a definite state — for example, a quantity of gas 
with the temperature f-a and the volume r„ — and that we subject 
it to various changes of temperature and volume, which are 
such, however, as to bring it at last to its original state again. 
According to the common assumption, its total heat will again 
be the same as at first, from which it follows that if during 
one part o[ its changes heat is commuuicated to it from with- 
out, the same quantity of heat must be given up by it in the 
other part of its changes. Now with every change of volume 
a certain amount of work must be done by the gas or upon it, 
since by its expansion it overcomes an external pressure, and 
since its compression can be brought about only by an exertion 
of external pressure. If, therefore, among the changes to which 
it has been subjected there are changes of volume, work must 
be done upon it and by it. It is not necessary, however, that 
at the end of the operation, when it is again brought to its 
original state, the work done hy it shall on the whole equal 
that done upon it, so that the two quantities of work shall 
couDterbalance each other. There may be an excess of one or 
the other of these quantities of work, since the compression 
may take place at a higher or lower temperature than the ex- 
pansion, as will be more definitely shown later on. To this 
excess of work done by the gas or upon it there must corre- 
spond, by our principle, a proportional excess of heat consumed 
or produced, and the gas cannot give up to the surrounding 
medium the same amount of beat as it receives. 
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The Bumo contradiction to the ordinary assnmption abont 
the Mai heat may bo presented in another way. If the gas a: 
it^ and z^o Ih brought to the higher temperature /, and the hirger 
volume V,, the quantity of heat which must be imparted to it 
U, on that assumption, independent of the way in which the 
<ihange is brought about ; from our principle, bowerer, it is dif- 
ferent, according as the gas is first heated while its volnme, r,. 
is constant, and then allowed to expand at the constant tem- 
perature /j, or is first expanded at the constant tempera tare/,, 
and then heated, or as the expansion and heating are inter- 
changed in any other way or even occur together, since in all 
these cases the work done by the gas is different. 

In the same way, if a quantity of water at the temperature 
/<, is changed into vapor at the temperature ^, and of the 
volume Vy, it will nuike a difference in the amount of heat 
needed if the water as such is first heated to /, and then 
evaporat(i(l, or if it is evaporated at t^ and the vapor then 
brought to th(» required volume and temperature, i\ and /j, or 
(iruilly if the evaporation occurs at any intermediate tempera- 
ture. 

From these considerations and from the immediate applica- 
tion of the principle, it may easily be seen what conception 
must he formed of latent heat. Using again the example al- 
ready (employed, we distinguish in the quantity of heat which 
must be imparted to the water during its changes tlie free and 
the latent heat. Of these, however, we may consider only the 
furnu^r as really present in the vapor that has been formed. 
1'he hitt(!r is not merely, as its name implies, concealed from 
our j)erception, but it is nowhere present j it is coiisiimed during 
the changes in doing work. 

In the heat consumed we must still introduce a distinction— 
that is to say, the work done is of two kinds. First, there is a 
certain amount of work done in overcoming the mutual attrac- 
tions of the particles of the water, and in separating them to 
such a distance from one another that they are in the state of 
vapor. Secondly, the vapor during its evolution must push 
back an external pressure in order to make room for itself. 
The former work we shall call the internal, the latter the ex- 
ternal work, and shall partition the latent heat accordingly. 

Itxjan make no difference with respect to the internal work 
whether the evaporation goes on at Iq or at t^, or at any inter- 
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pedkte temperature, since we must consider the attraotiTdj 
e of the particles, which ia to be oyercome, as invariable,* 
f The external work, on the other hand, ia regulated by th^ 

reaanre as dependent on the temperature. Of- conrs 

'\ true in general as in this special esample, and there-^ 
fore if it was said above that the quantity of heat which musa 
be imparted to a body, to bring it from one condition to a 
other, depended not merely on its initial and final conditions,' 
bnt also on the way in which the change takes place, this 
statement refera only to that part of the latent heat which cor- 
responds to the exleriml work. The other part of the latent 
heat, as also the /ree heat, are independent of the way in which . 
the changes take place. 

If now the vapor at t^ and n, is again transformed into watecJ 
work will thereby be expended, since the particles again yield 1 
to their attractions and approach each other, and the external 
pressure again advances. Correaponding to this, heat must be 
produced, and the so-called liberated heat which appears during 
the operation does not merely come out of concealment hut is 
actually made new. The heat produced in this reversed opera- 
tion need not be equal to that used in the direct one, but that 
part which corresponds to the external work may be greater or 
less according to circumstances. 

We shall now turn lo the mathematical discussion of the sub- . 
ject, in which we shall restrict ourselves to the consideration of 
the permanent gases and of vapors at their maximum density, 
since these cases, in consequence of the extensive knowledge 
we have of them, are most easily submitted to calculation, and 
besides that are the most interesting. 

Let there be given a certain quantity, say a unit of weight, 
of a permanent gas. To determine its present condition, three 
magnitudes must be known: the pressure upon it, its volume, 

* IL cannot bu raised, as an objection to tliis EliilemenE, tlinC water nt t, 
hns less cc)ln!sioQ llian iit (,. iind tliat therefore less work would i»e oeeiied 
to orerciinie it. F'>r a ccrLara iiiDount of work ia used [ii diuiiuisliiog the 
ciihesioii, wliicli is done wLile the water as such ia lieitled, and tbU must 
be reckoned in with that done during Ibe evnpnmtion. It follows at once 
lliat oDiy a part of the Ileal, wliich the wuter takes up from witliout wbilu 
it is lieing heated, is to be considered as fi'ce bent, wbilu the remidndcr is 
used in diminishing the cohesion. This view is also consistent witb ibe 
circumstance that water has so mucb greater a specillc heat than ice, and 
prubiibly also than its vopor. 
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and its temperature. These magnitudes are in a mutual re- 
lationship, which is expressed by the combined laws of Mariotte 
and Gay-Lussac*, and may be represented by the equation : 

(I.) pvzzzR {a-\'t)y 

where p, v, and t represent the pressure, volume, and tem- 
perature of the gas in its present condition, a is a constant, 
the same for all gases, and R is also a constant, which in its 

complete form is \ if Pq, Vq, and t^ are the correspondisg 

(l-\-tQ 

values of the three magnitudes already mentioned for any other 
condition of the gas. This last constant is in so far different 
for the different gases that it is inversely proportional to their 
specific gravities. 

It is true that Regnault has lately shown, by a very careful 
investigation, that this law is not strictly accurate, yet the de- 
partures from it are in the case of the permanent gases very 
small, and only become of consequence in the case of those 
gases which can be condensed into liquids. From this it seems 
to follow that the law holds with greater accuracy the more 
removed the gas is from its condensation point with respect to 
pressure and temperature. We may therefore, while the ac- 
curacy of the law for the permanent gases in their ordinary 
condition is so great that it can be treated as complete in most 
investigations, think of a limiting condition for each gas, in 
which the accuracy of the law is actually complete. We shall, 
in what follows, when we treat the permanent gases as such, 
assume this ideal condition. 

According to the concordant investigations of Begnault and 

Magnus, the value of - for atmospheric air is equal to 0.003665, 

Cv 

if the temperature is reckoned in centigrade degrees from the 

freezing-point. Since, however, as has been mentioned, the 

gases do not follow the M. and G. law exactly, the same value 

1 
of - will not always be obtained, if the measurements are 

made in different circumstances. The number here given 
holds for the case when air is taken at 0° under the pressure of 
one atmosphere, and heated to 100° at constant volume, and the 

* This law will hereafter, for brevity, be called the M. and G. law, and 
1C«rioite*t law will be called the M. law. 
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Tease of its expansive force observed. If, on the other hand, 
I preSBure is kept constant, and the increase of its volume 
tobserved, the somewhat greater number U.0036T0 is obtained. 
iPurther, the numbera increase if the experiment is tried 
iinder a pressure higher than the atmoapheric pressure, while 
nfaey diminish somewhat for lower pressures. It is not there- 
Horo posz^ible to decide with certainty on the nnmber which 
tthonld be adopted for the gas in the ideal condition in which 
Waturally all differences must disappear; yet the nnmber 
^.003665 will surely not be far from the truth, especially since 
hhig number very nearly obtains in the case of hydrogen, which 
■probably approaches the most nearly of all the gases the ideal 
condition, and for which the changes are in the opposite sense 
to those of the other gases. If we therefore adopt this value 

of — we obtain 

« fl=273. 

In consequence of equation (I.) we can treat any one of the 
three magnitudes p, v, and t — for example, p — as a function of 
the two others, v and t. These latter then are the independent 
variables by which the condition of the gas is fixed. We shall 
now seek to determine how the magnitudes wliioh relate to the 
quantities of heat depend on these two variables. 

If any body changes its volume, mechanical work will in general 
be either produced or e.tpended. It is, however, iu most cases 
impossible to determine this exactly, since besides the external 
work there isgenerally an unknown amount of iM^ernn/ work done. 
To avoid this difficulty, Carnot employed the ingenious method 
already referred to of allowing tiie body to undergo its various 
changes in Buccession, which are so arranged that it returns at 
last exactly to its original condition. In this case, if intertial 
work is done iu some of the changes, it is exactly compensated 
for iu the others, and we may be sure that the external work, 
, which remains over after the changes are completed, is all the 
work that has been done. Clapeyron has represented thisproc-< 
ess graphically in a very clear way, and we shall folic 
entation now for the permanent gases, with a slight alteratii 
rendered necessary by our princijile. 

In the figure, let the abscissa oe represent the volume 
the ordinate ea the pressure on a unit weight of gas, 
dition in which its temperature =^ I. We assume that the 
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is contained in an extensible envelope, which, however, cannot 
exchange heat with it. If, now, it is allowed to expand in this 
envelope, its temperature would fall if no heat were imparted 
to it. To avoid this, let it be put in contact, during its ex- 
pansion, with a body. A, which is kept at the constant tempera- 
ture ty and which imparts 
just so much heat to the 
gas that its temperature also 
remains equal to^. During 
this expansion at constant 
temperature, its pressure 
diminishes according to the 
M. law, and may be repre- 
sented by the ordinate of a 
* curve, aby which is a por- 
tion of an equilateral hy- 
perbola. When the volume 
of the gas has increased in this way from oe to ofy the body A 
is removed, and the expansion is allowed to continue with- 
out the introduction of more heat. The temperature will 
then fall, and the pressure diminish more rapidly than before. 
The law which is followed in this part of the process may be 
represented by the curve be. AVhen the volume of the gas has 
increased in this way from of to og, and its temperature has 
fallen from t to r, we begin to compress it, in order to restore 
it again to its original volume oe. If it were left to itself its 
temperature would again rise. This, however, we do not per- 
mit, but bring it in contact with a body, B, at the constant tem- 
perature r, to which it at once gives up the heat that is pro- 
duced, so that it keeps the temperature r ; and while it is in 
contact with this body we compress it so far (by the amount ^A) 
that the remaining compression he is exactly sufficient to raise 
its temperature from r to t, if during this last compression it 
gives up no heat. During the former compression the pressure 
increases according to the M. law, and is represented by the 
portion cd of an equilateral hyperbola. During the latter, on 
the other hand, the increase is more rapid and is represented 
by the curve da. This curve must end exactly at a, for since 
at the end of the operation the volume and temperature have 
mjsin their original values, the same must be true of the 
mure also, which is a function of them both. The gas is 
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Bierefore in the £ 



) condition again as it was at the begid 



I Now, to determiue the work prodaced hy these cliangea, f^ 
iie reasons aireadj given, we need to direct our attention onlj 
a the external work. During the expansion the gas does worl^ 
fchich is determined by the integral of the product of the d'" 
|Brential of the volume into the corresponding pressure, anj^ 

_ therefore represented geonietrieally by the quadrilaterafl 
eabf and fbcij. During the compression, on the other handS 
work ia expended, which ia represented similarly by the quat' 
rilateralfi gcd/i and hdae. The excess of the former quantity Oi 
work over the latter is to be looked on us the whole work pr(^ 
duced during the changes, nd h' [ esented by the qua(" 

rilateral abed. 

If the process above de b 1 ad out in the reveraol 
order, the same magnitiid ab d ob med as the excess of 
the work expended over the w k rf 

' In order to make an anal al appl ation of the method 
just described, we wili assume that all the changes which the 
gas undergoes are infinitely small. We may then treat the 
curves obtained as straight lines, as they are represented in the 
accompanying figure. We may also, in determining the area I 
of the quadrilateral 
abed, consider it a par- 
allelogram, since the 
error arising there- 
from can only bo a 
quantity of the third 

. order, while the area 

b itself is a quantity of 

\t^e second order. On 

Itfaia assumption, us 
nay easily be seen, 
' e area may be repre- 

' sentfld by the product 
ef.bk, if k is the point in which the ordinate 6/ cuts the lower 
side of the qnadrihiteral. The mngnittide bk is the increase 
of the pressure, wliile the gas at the constant volume of has 
its temperature raised from r to t — that ia, by the differential 
t—T=dl. This magnitude may bo at once expressed by the 
aid of equation (I.) iu terms of v and /, and ia 
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, Rdt 
dp = . 

V 

If, further, we denote the increase of volume ef by dv, we ob- 
tain the area of the quadrilateral, and so, also^ 

(1) The work done = . 

We must now determine the heat consumed in these changes. 
The quantity of heat which must be communicated to a gas, 
while it is brought from any former condition in a definite way 
to that condition in which its volume = v and its temperature 
= tf may be called §, and the changes of volume in the above 
process, which must here be considered separately, may be rep- 
resented as follows: efhy dv, kg by d'Vy eh by Sv, andjl^by^i'. 
During an expansion from the volume oez=v to the volume 
of = v-\'dviit the constant temperature t, the gas must receive 
the quantity of heat 

and correspondingly, during an expansion from oh:=v + hio 
og z=^ V + ^v + d'v at the temperature t — dt^ the quantity of 
heat. 

In tfio case before us this latter quantity must be taken as 
negative in the calculation, because the real process was a com- 
pression instead of the expansion assumed. During the expan- 
sion from of to og and the compression from oh to oe, the gas 
has neither gained nor lost heat, and hence the quantity of 
heat which the gas has received in excess of that which it has 
given up — that is, the heat consumed 

The magnitudes Iv and d^v must be eliminated from this ex- 
pression. For this purpose we have first, immediately from the 
inspection of the figure, the following equation : 

dv-^l'vz^lv-\-d'v. 

From the condition that during the compression from oh to 
oe, and therefore also conversely during an expansion from oe 
to oh occurring under the same conditions, and similarly dur- 
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mg tlie expansion from of to og, both of which occasion a fa[fl 
k( temperature by the amount dt, the gas neither receives 
nvea up heat, we obtain the equations 

(^*)--ri)"'-. 



[(f)-l(f)*] 



\'lt 



dv \ ell J 



. Eliminating from these three equations and equation (2) thu 

lagnitudea d'v, ov, and t'v, and also neglecting in thffl 

Bevelopment those terms which, in respect of the differcntialBil 

e of a higher order than tlie second, we obtain 

[d/\dii) dv\ 

If we now return to our principle, that to produce a certaiol 

Amount of work the expenditure of a proportional quantity ot'fl 

heat is neceaaary, we can establish the formula 

The lipiil cn7tsmiied ___ . 



(3) The heal consumed = 



dvdt. 



(*) 



7' he work done 
I constant, which denotes the heal equivalent foK 



where A is i 

the unit of work. The expressions (1) and (3) substituted id 

this equation give 

Idl \dv/ 



\ 



(f)] 



dvdt 



E.dvdt 



dt\dvl dv\dll 



-'A, 



AR 



(11.) 



We may consider this equation as the analytical expreaeion 
of our fundamental principle applied to the case of permanent 
gaaea. It shows that Q cannot be a function of v and t, if 
these variables are independent of each other. For if it were, 
then hy the well-known law of the differential calculus, that if 
a function of two variables ia differentiated with respect to both 
of them, the order of differentiation ia indifferent, the right- 
hand side of the equation should be equal to zero. 

The equation may alao bo brought into the form of a complete, 
differential equation. 
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a+t 



(Il.a) dQ=dU+A. R-^dv, 



I. 



V 



in which U is an arbitrary function of v and t. This differen- j 
tial equation is naturally not integrable, but becomes so only j 
if a second relation is given between the variables, by which / 
may be treated as a function of v. The reason for this is 
found in the last term, and this corresponds exactly to the 
external work done during the change, since the differential of 
this work is /J6?f , from which we obtain 

V 

if we eliminate jt? by means of (I.). 

We have thus obtained from equation (II. «) what was in- 
troduced before as an immediate consequence of our principle, 
that the total amount of heat received by the gas during a 
change of volume and temperature can be separated into two 
parts, one of which, U, which comprises the free heat that has 
entered and the heat consumed in doing mternal work, if any 
such work has been done, has the properties which are com- 
monly assigned to the total heat, of being a function of v and /, 
and of being therefore fully determined by the initial and final 
conditions of the gas, between which the transformation has 
taken place ; while the other part, which comprises the heat 
consumed in doing external work, is dependent not only on the 
terminal conditions, but on the whole course of the changes 
between these conditions. 

Before we undertake to prepare this equation for further 
conclusions, we shall develop the analytical expression of onr 
fundamental principle for the case of vapors at their maximum 
density. 

In this case we have no right to apply the M. and G. law, and 
so must restrict ourselves to the principle alone. In order to 
obtain an equation from it, we again use the method given by 
Camot and graphically presented by Clapeyron, with a slight 
modification. Consider a liquid contained in a vessel impen- 
etrable by heat, of which, however, oiily a part is filled by 
the liquid, while the rest is left free for the vapor, which is at 
the maximum density corresponding to its temperature, t. The 
total volume of both liquid and vapor is represented in the ac- 
companying figure by the abscissa oe, and the pressure of the 
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Taper by the ordinate m. Let the vessel now yield to thai 
pressure and enlarge in volnme while the liqnid and vapor arej 
in contact with a body, A, 
at the constant temperature 
t. As the volume increasea, 
more liquid evaporates, but 
the heatwhich tliusheconies 
latent is supplied from the r 
body .-1, ao that the temper- 
ature, and so alao the preas- 
nre, of the vapor remain 
nncbanged. If in this way _ 
the total volume is increased 
from oe to of, an amount of 
external work is done which 
is represented by the rectangle enlif. Now remove the body 
A and let the vessel increase in volume still further, while heatj 
cun neither enter nor leave it. In this proceas the vapor ulreadyi 
present will expand, and also new vapor will be prodnced, and 
in consequence the temperature will fall and the pressure dimin- 
ish. Let this proceas go on until the temperature has changed. 
from t to T, and the volume has become og. If the fall of pv 
ure during thia espansion ia represented by the curve be, thft, 
external work done in the process =fltcg. 

Now diminish the volume of the vessel, in order to bring thi 
liquid with its vapor back to its original total volume, oe ; am' 
let this compression take place, in part, in contact with the body] 
B at the temperature r, into which body all the heat set froi 
by the condensation of the vapor will paaa, bo that the temper- 
ature remains constant and = r, in part without this body, so 
tiiat the temperature rises. Let the operation be so managed 
that the first part of the compreaaion is carried out only so far 
(to oil) that the volume M still remaining is exactly ancb that 
compression through it will raise the temperature from r to i 
again. During the former diminution of volume the pressure 
remains invariable, = gc, and the external work employed is 
equal to the rectangle gcdh. During the latter diminution of 
volume the pressure increases and is represented by the curve 
da, which mnst end exactly at the point a, since the original 
pressure, m, mnst correspond to the original temperature, L 
The work employed in this last operation is = hdae. At the 
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end of the operation the liquid and vapor are again in the same 
condition as at the beginning, so that the excess of the external 
work done over that employed is also the total work done. It 
is represented by the quadrilateral abed, and its area must also 
be set equal to the heat consumed during the same time. 

For our purposes we again assume that the changes just de- 
scribed are infinitely small, and on this assumption represent 
the whole process by the accompanying figure, in which the 

curves ad and be which occnr in 
Fig. 3 have become straight lines. 
So far as the area of the quadrilat- 
eral abed is concerned, it may again 
be considered a parallelogram, and 
may be represented by the product 
e/.bk. If, now, the pressure of the 
vapor at the temperature t and at 
its maximum tension is represented 
hy p, and if the temperature differ- 
ence ^ — r is represented by dty we 




Fig. 4 



have 



bk = -frdt. 

dt , 



The line ef represents the increase of volume, which occurs in 
consequence of the passage of a certain quantity of liquid, 
which may be called drrty over into vapor. Representing now 
the volume of a unit weight of the vapor at its maximum den- 
sity at the temperature t by 5, and the volume of the same 
quantity of liquid at the temperature t by <r, we have evidently 

e/= (s — a) dm, 
and consequently the area of the quadrilateral, or 



(5) 



dt) 
The toork done = (s — a)-^dmdt. 



In order to represent the quantities of heat concerned, we 
will introduce the following symbols. The quantity of heat 
which becomes latent when a unit weight of the liquid evapo- 
rates at the temperature t and under the corresponding press- 
ure, is called^ and the specific heat of the liquid is called c. 

Both of these quantities, as well as also s, tr, and ^, are to be 

considered functions of t. Finally, let us denote by hdt the 
quantity of heat which must be imparted to a unit weight of 
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tlie vapor if its temperature is raised from t to I + d(, while it ia 
80 cotiipresscd that it in again at the niaxtmtim density for this J 
temperature without the precipitation of any part of it. TheJ 
quantity h is likewise a function of t. It will, for the pres-J 
eut, be left nndetermined whether it has a positive or negativftj 
value. 

If we now denote by ji the mass of liquid originally preseot^ 
in the vessel, aud by )M tho mass of vapor, and further by dnt 
tbe mass which evaporates during the expansion from oe to of, 
and by d'm the mass which condenses during tbe compression 
from og to oh, the beat which hecomes latent in the first opera- 
tion and is taken from tbe body A is 

rdm, 
and that which is set free in the second operation and is givei 
to the body B ia , 

In tbe other expansion and in the other compression beat is 
neither gained nor lost, so that, at tbe end of the process, 

(6) The heal eo>isnmed=fdm—{r~'jjdl)d'm. 

In this expression the differential d'm must be replaced by dm 
and di. For this purpose we make use of the conditious under 
which the second expansion and the second compression oc- 
cniTed. The mass of vapor, which condenses during tbe com- 
pression from oh to oe, and which would be evolved by the cor- 
responding expansion from oe to oh, may be represented by im, 
and that which is evolved by the expansion from of to oy by 
!i'm. AVe then have at once, since at the end of the process tbe 
same mass of liquid fi and the same mass of vapor m must be 
present as at the beginning, the equation 

kdiii+o'm—d'm+Sm. 
Further, we obtain for the expansion from oe to o?t, since in 
the temperature of the mass of liquid /t and tbe mass of va- 
por m must be lowered by dt without the emission of heat, the 
eqoatioa rlm-^.cdt-m.MI^O; 

and similarly for the expansion from of to og, by snbetittiting 
ji—dia and m,+ dm for fi and m, and I'm for Im, 

rl'iii — (ji—dm)cdt — {m + din)hdl=0. 
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If from these three equations and (6) we eliminate the magni- 
tudes d'my Iniy and I'm, and reject terms of higher order thau 

the second, we have 

((It \ 

The formulas (7) and (5) must now be connected in the same | 
way as that used in the case of the permanent gases, that is, 

(-7- + c—hjdmdt 

{s—(T)j~dmdt 

and we obtain as the analytical expression of the fundamental 
principle in the case of vapors at their maximum density the 
equation 

(III.) |+,_A=^(._.)|. 

If, instead of using our principle, we adopt the assumption 
that the quantity of heat is constant, we must replace (III.), as 
appears from (7), by 

(8) ^+^-*=0- 

This equation has been used, if not exactly in the same form, 
at least in its general sense, to obtain a value for the magni- 
tude h. So long as Watt's law is considered true for water, 
that the sum of the free and latent heats of a quantity of vapor 
at its maximum density is equal for all temperatures^ and that 
therefore ^^, 

it must be concluded that for this liquid /i=0. This conclu- 
sion has, in fact, often been stated as correct, in that it has 
been said that if a quantity of vapor is at its maximum density, 
and then compressed or expanded in a vessel impermeable by 
heat, it remains at its maximum density. But since Regnault* 
has corrected Watt's law by substituting for it the approximate 

relation ^« 

-^-f-c= 0.305, 
dt 

the equation (8) gives for h the value 0.305. It would there- 
fore follow that the quantity of vapor formerly considered in 

* Jfl^ dt VAeatL, t. xzi., the 9th and 10th Memoires. 
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^He vessel impermeable by heat would be partly condensed b^v 
Wbmpreasioo, and on expansion would not remain at the masi-fl 
mum density, since its temperature would not fall in a way tonfl 
correspond to the diminution of pressure. I 

It is entirely different if we replace equation {8) by (III.). B 
The expression on the right-liand side is, from its nature, alway»l 
positive, and it therefore follows that h must be less than 0.305.iJ 
It will subsequently appear that the value of this expression is 1 
so great that h is negative. We must therefore conclude that 
the quantity of vapor before mentioned is partly condensed, 
not by compression, but by expansion,, and that by compression 
its temperature rises at a greater rate than the density increases, 
so thitt it does ni)t remain at its maximum density. | 

It must be admitted that this result is exactly opposed to J 
the common view already referred to; yet I do not believe that I 
it is contradicted by any experimental fact. Indeed, it is moral 
consistent than the former view with the behavior of stennX 
AS observed by Pambour. Pambonr* found that the steam 1 
whicli issues from a locomotive after it has done its work 
always has the temperature at which the tension, observed 
at the same time, is a maximum. Prom this it follows 
either that k — ii, as it was once thought to be, because this j 
assumption agreed with Watt's law, accepted as probably true,H 
or that A is ntgative. For if h were posilive, the tern perature^l 
of the vapor, when released, would be too high in comparison m 
with its tension, and that could nut have escaped Pamhour*s 
notice. If. on the other hand, h is neijittive, according to our 
former statement, there can never arise from this cause too 
low a temperature, but a part of tlie steam must become liquid* ^ 
BO as to maintain the rest at the proper temperature. This* 
part need not be great, since a small quantity of vapor sets free! 
on coudensation a relatively large quantity of heat, and tha*! 
wiiter formed will probably be carried on mechanically by th»l 
rest of the steam, and will in such researches pass nnnoticed,! 
the more likely as it migbt be thought, if it were to be observed,,! 
that it was water from the boiler Carried out mechanically. fl 
The results thus far obtained have been deduced from th«« 
fundamental principle without any further hypothesis. T!i6.fl 
■ equation (II. a) obtained for permanent gases may, however, b^fl 
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made much more fruitful by the help of an obvious subsidiary 
hypothesis. The gases show in their various relations, es- 
pecially in the relation expressed by the M. and G. law be- 
tween volume, pressure, and temperature, so great a regularitr 
of behavior that we are natural) v led to take the view that tbe 
mutual attraction of the particles, which acts within solid and 
liquid bodies, no longer acts in gases, so that while in the case 
of other bodies the heat which produces expansion must orer- 
come not only the external pressure but the internal attraction 
as well, in the case of gases it has to do only with the external 
pressure. If this is the case, then during the expansion of a 
gas only so much heat becomes latent as is used in doing ex- 
ternal work. There is, further, no reason to think that a gas, 
if it expands at constant temperature, contains more free heat 
than before. If this be admitted, we have the law : a per- 
7nanent gas, when expanded at constant temperature ^ takes up 
only 80 much heat as is consumed in doing external toork during 
the expansio7i. This law is probably true for any gas with the 
same degree of exactness as that attained by the M. and G. law 
applied to it. 

From this it follows at once that 

a-\-t 



<»> i^h^-^H 



since, as already noticed, E dv represents the external work 

done during the expansion dv. It follows that the function U 
which occurs in (I I. a) does not contain v, and the equation 
therefore takes the form 

(11.^) dQ=cdt +AR —dv, 

where c can be a function of t only. It is even probable that 
this magnitude c, which represents the specific heat of the gas 
at constant volume, is a constant. 

Now in order to apply this equation to special eases, we must 
introduce the relation between the variables Q, t, and v, which 
is obtained from the conditions of each separate case, into the 
equation, and so make it integrable. We shall liere consider 
only a few simple examples of this sort, which are either in- 
teresting in themselves or become so by comparison with other 
theorems already announced. 
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We may first obtain the specific heats of the gas at coostantl 
Toluiiie and at constant pressure if in (Il-fi) we set f'=(3on3t., T 
andjD=conat. In the former case, rfzi=0, and (II.A) becomeBii 

<'») f"- 

In the latter case, we obtain from the condition^^ooust., by 1 
the help of equation (1.), 

, nut 

P 



or 



-J!L. 



and this, substituted in (Il.i), gives 

(10b) ^^c'=c+AR, 

if we denote by c' the specific heat at constant prsssure. 

It appears, tlierefore, tliat the differetice of ike two specific 
heatx of any gas is a constant tnagniliide, A R. Tliis magni- 
tude also involves a simple relation among the different g 



The comjlete expression for R is 



:+C 



, whei 



„ Ho, and t. 



are any three corresponding values of 77, r, and I for a unit 
of weight of the gas considered, and it therefore follows, as 
Jiaa already been mentioned In connection with the adoption 
of equation (I.), that R is inversely proportional to the specific 
gravity of the gas, and heuce also that the same statement must 
liold for the difference c' —c-=AR, since A is the same for all 
gases. 

If we reckon the specific heat of the gas, not with respect to 
the unit of weight, but, as is more convenient, with respect to 
the unit of volume, we need only divide c and c' by v^, if the 
volumes are taken at the temperature /„ and preBsnre;)^. Des- 
ignating these quotients by y and y', we obtain 

In this last quantity nothing appears which is dependent on 
the particular nature of the gas, and the difference of the /fpeeijic 
heats referred to (he unit of voluvie is therefore the same for nil 
gases. 

This law was deduced by Clapeyron from Carnot's theory. 
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though the constancy of the difference c' — Cy which we bare 
deduced before, is not found in his work, where the expression 
given for it still has the form of a function of the temperature. 
If we divide equation (11) on both sides by y, we have 

(12) *-! = -. ^° 



in which Ic, for the sake of brevity, is used for the quotient-, 

7 

or, what amounts to the same thing, for the quotient — -. This 

c 

quantity has acquired special importance in science from the 
theoretical discussion by Laplace of the propagation of sound 
in air. The excess of this quotient over unity is therefore, for tk 
different gases, inversely proportional to the specific heats of the 
same at constant volume, if these are referred to the unit of volume. 
This law has, in fact, been found by Dulong from experiment* 
to be so nearly accurate that he has assumed it, in view of its 
theoretical probability, to be strictly accurate, and has there- 
fore employed it, conversely, to calculate the specific heats of 
the different gases from the values of h determined by obser- 
vation. It must, however, be remarked that the law is only 
theoretically justified when the M. and G. law holds, which is 
not the case with sufficient exactness for all the gases employed 
by Dulong. 

If it is now assumed that the specific heat of gases at con- 
stant volume c is constant, which has been stated above to be 
very probable, the same follows for the specific heat at con- 
stant pressure, and consequently the quotient of the ttoo specific 

d 
heats ——h is a constant. This law, which Poisson has already 

c ^ 

assumed as correct on the strength of the experiments of Gay- 
Lussac and Welter, and has made the basis of his investigations 
on the tension and heat of gases, f is therefore in good agree- 
ment with our present theory, while it would not be possible 
on Carnot's theory as hitherto developed. 

If in equation (11.^) we set §=const., we obtain the follow- 
ing equation between v and t : 

* Ann. de Ghim. et de Phys., xli., and Pogg. Ann., xvi. 
t Traite de Mecanique, second edition, vol. ii., p. 646 
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(13) cdt+A.R^^dvz=0, 

which gives, if c is considered constant, 

V — '- — .{a'\-t) =const., 

AR c' 
or, since from equation (10a), = — — 1=^;— 1, 

t;*""* (a 4-^)= const. 
Hence we have, if Vq, Iq, and jt?o are three corresponding values 
of t;, ^, and ;?, a+^ (VqV-'' 

If we substitute in this relation the pressure p first for v and 
then for I by means of equation (I.), we obtain 






k-l 



These are the relations which hold between volume, temper- 
ature, and pressure, if a quantity of gas is compressed or ex- 
panded within an envelope impermeable by heat. These equa- 
tions agree precisely with those which have been developed by 
Poisson for the same case,* which depends upon the fact that 
he also treated k Sks a, constant. 

Finally, if we set t = const, in equation (II.S), the first term 
on the right drops out, and there remains 

(17) dQz=AR^^^dv, 
from which we have ^ 

Q = AR{a+t) log V -f- const., 
or, if we denote by Vq, p^, t^, and Qq the values of v, p, t, and 
Q, which hold at the beginning of the change of volume, 

(18) Q^Q,=AR{a + to)\og\ 

Vq 

From this follows the law also developed by Carnot : If a gaa 
changes its volume without changing its temperature, the quanti- 
ties of heat evolved or absorbed are in arithmetical progression, 
while the volumes are in geometrical progression, 

* T^aite de Mecanique^ vol. ii., p. 647. 
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Further, if we substitute for R in (18) the complete expres- 
sion -=^7-7-, we have 
a+to 

(19) Q-Qo^ApoVo^og-. 

If now we apply this equation to the different gases, not by 
using equal weights of them, but such quantities as have at the 
outset equal volumes, Vq, it becomes in all its parts indepen- 
dent of the special nature of the gas, and agrees with the 
well-known law which Dulong proposed, guided by the aboTe- 
mentioned simple relation of the magnitude k — 1, that all 
gases, if equal volnmes of them are tahen at the same femperatun 
and under the same pressure, and if they are then compressed or 
expanded hy an equal fraction of their volumes, either evolve or 
absorb an equal quantity of heat. Equation (19) is, however, 
much more general. It states in addition, that the quantity of 
heat is independent of the temperature at which the voluine of the 
gas is altered, if only the quantity of the gas employed is always 
determined so that the original volume Vq is always the same 
at the different temperatures ; and it states further, that if the 
original pressure is different in the diff^erent cases, the quantities 
of heat are proportional to it. 

II. CONSEQUENCES OF CARNOT's PRINCIPLE IN CON'NECTION 
WITH THE ONE ALREADY INTRODUCED 

Carnot assumed, as has already been mentioned, that the 
eqiiivalent of the work done by heat is found in the inere transfer 
of heat from a hotter to a colder body, ivhile the quantity of heat 
remains undiminished. 

The latter part of this assumption — namely, that the quan- 
tity of heat remains undiminished — contradicts our former prin- 
ciple, and must therefore be rejected if we are to retain that 
principle. On the other hand, the first part may still obtain in 
all its essentials. For though we do not need a special equiva- 
lent for the work done, since we have assumed as such an actual 
consumption of heat, it still may well be possible that such a 
transfer of heat occurs at the same time as the consumption of 
heat, and also stands in a definite relation to the work done. 
It becomes important, therefore, to consider whether this as- 
sumption, besides the mere possibility, has also a suflBcient 

probability in its favor. 
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A transfer of heat from a iiottor to a colder body always oo-J 
cnrs ill those cases iu which work is done by heat, and in which ' 
alao the condition is fulfilled that the working Bitbstance is in 
the Baine state at the end as at the heginTiing of the operation. 
For example, we have seen, in the processes descvihed above 
and represented in Figs. 1 and 3, that the gas and the evapo- 
rating water took np heat from the body A as their voluma, in- 
creased, and gave it up to the body B as their volnme dimin- 
ished : so that a certain quantity of heat was transferred from 
A to B, and this was in fact much greater than that which we 
assumed to be consumed, so that in the infinitely small changes, 
which are represented in Figs. 2 and 4, the latter was an in- 
finitesima! of the second order, while the former was one of 
the first order. Yet, in order to establish a relation between 
the heat transferred and the work done, a certain restric- 
tion .is necessary. For since a transfer of heat can take place 
without mechanical effect if a hotter and a colder body are im- 
mediately in contact and beat passes from one to the other hy 
conduction, the way in which the transfer of a certain quantity 
of heat between two bodies at the temperatures t and r can he 
made to do the maximum of work is to so carry out the proc- 
ess, as was done in the above cases, that .two bodies of different 
temperatures never come in contact. 

It is this maximum of work which must be compared with 
the heat transferred. When this is done it appears that there 
is in fact ground for asserting, with Carnot, that it depends 
only on the quantity of the heat transferred and on the tempera- 
tures i and r of the two bodies A and B, but not on the nature 
of the substance by means of which the work is done. This 
maximum has, namely, the property that by expending it us 
great a quantity of heat can be transferred from the cold body 
B to the hot body A as passes from J to B when it is proditced. 
This may easily be seen, if we think of the whole process for- 
merly described as carried out in the reverse order, so that, for 
example, in the first case the gas first expands by itself, until 
its temperature falls from t tor, is then expanded in connection 
with D, is then compressed by itself until its temperature is 
again /, and finally is compressed in connection with A. In this 
case more work will be employed during the compression than 
is produced during the expansion, so that on the whole there 
ia a losa of work, which is exactly as great as the gain of work i n 



J 
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the former process. Further, there will he just as much heat 
taken from the body B b& was before giveu to it, and Just as 
much given to the body A as was before taken from It, whence it 
follows not only that the same amount of heat is produced as was 
formerly consnmed, hot also that the heat which in the former 
process was transferred from ^ to fi now passes from B to A. 

If we now suppose that there are two suhatancea of which the 
one can produce more work than the other by the transfer of a 
given amount of heat, or, what comes to the same thing, needs 
to transfer leaa heat from A %o B io produce a given quantity 
of work, we may use theae two snbatancea alternately by pro- 
ducing work with one of them in the above process, and by ex- 
pending work upon the other in the reverse process. At the 
end of the operations both bodies are iu their original condi- 
tion ; further, the work produced will have exactly counter- 
balanced the work done, and therefore, by our former principle, 
the quantity of heat can hare neither increased nor diminished. 
The only change will occur in the dlstribullon of the heat, since 
more heat will be transferred from S to ^1 than from A to B, 
and so on the whole heat will be transferred from B to- A. By 
repeating theae two processes alternately it would be possible, 
without any expenditure of force or any other change, to trans- 
fer as much heat. as we please from a cold to a hot body, and this 
is not in accord with the other relations of heat, since it always 
showB a tendency to equalize temperature differences and 
therefore to pass from hotter to colder bodies. 

It aeema, therefore, to be theoretically admissible to retain 
the first and the really essential part of Carnot's assumptions, 
and to apply it as a second principle in conjunction with the 
first; and the correctness of this method is, as we shall hooq 
see, established already in many cases by its consequences. 

On this assumption we may express the maximum of work 
which can be produced by the transfer of a unit of heat from the 
body A at the temperature t to the body B at the temperature 
r, as a function of i and r. The value of this function must 
naturally be smaller as the difference i—r is smaller, and when 
this is infinitely small (=(/() it must go over into the prod- 
uct of dt aud a function of t only. For this latter case, with 
which we will concern ourselves for the present, the work may 

be expressed bythe form ^.(?/, where C is a function of t only. 
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In order to apply this result to the permanent gases, we re- 
turn to the process represented in Fig. 2. In that case the 
quantity of heat, /dO\ 

passed during the first expansion from A to the gas, and by the 
first compression the part of it expressed by 

or by 

was given up to the body B, The latter magnitude is, there- 
fore, the quantity of heat transferred. Since we may neglect 
the term of the second order with respect to the one of the 
fi;rst order, we retain simply 

©*■ 

The work produced at the same time was 

Rdv,dt 
~^ ' 
and we can thus at once form the equation 

Rdv.dt 

-=z-p;,,dt, 



&) 



dv 



If, in the second place, we make a similar application to the 
process represented in Fig. 4 relating to vaporization, we have 
for the quantity of heat carried from A to B 

dr 
(r— -^ dt)d'm, 

or rdm^l~ + c — h]dmdt, 



-(§+'-4 



for which, by neglecting the term of the second order, we may 
set simply 

rdm. 
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The work produced was 

{s—<T)-jjdmdt, 

and we therefore get the equation 

(s—(T)-TT,d)n,dt, 

^ ^ dt 



rdni C 



-.df. 




r=C.{s-fj) 



dp \ 



df 



I 



These are the two analytical expressions of Carnot's principle* 
as they are given by Clapeyron in his memoir, in a somewhat 
different form. For vapors he stops with this equation (V.) 
and some immediate applications of it. For gases, on the other 
hand, he makes the equation (IV.) the basis of a more extended 
development. It is in this development that the partial dis- 
agreement appears between his results and ours. 

We shall now connect th^*e two equations with the results of 
the first principle, first considering equation (IV.) in connec- 
tion with the consequences formerly deduced for the case of 
permanent gases. 

If we restrict ourselves to that result which depends only on 
the fundamental principle — that is, to equation (11. a) — we can 
use equation (IV.) to further define the magnitude U, which 
appears there as an arbitrary function of v and t, and our equa- 
tion becomes 

(II.c) dQ=[B+R{^-A)\og v^ dt^^dvy 

where B is now an arbitrary function of t only. 

If we also accept as correct the subsidiary hypothesis, then 
equation (IV.) is not necessary for the further definition of 
(II. a) ; since the same end is more completely attained by 
equation (9), which followed as an immediate consequence of 
this hypothesis in connection with the first principle. AVe 
gain, however, an opportunity to subject the results of the two 
principles to a comparative test. Equation (9) reads : 

'dQ\ R.A{a-\-t) 



(f)= 



V 

and if we compare this with (IV.), we see that they both ex- 
~M» the same result^ only the one in a more definite way than 
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^Kie other, since for the general temperature function denoted 
^^m (IV.) by G, the equation (9) gives the special expression 

^Hl'o this striking agreement it may be added that equation 
^P[V.), in which also the function C appears, confirms the view 
! that A {«+0 is the correct expression for this function. This 
equation has been usod byCIapeyron and Thomson to calculate 
the values of G for several temperatures. Clapeyron chose as 
the temperatures the boiling-poiuts of ether, alcohol, water, 
and oil of turpentine, auil by substituting iu equation (V.) the 

values of -jj, s, and r for these liquids, determined by esperi- 

meuts at these boiling-points, he obtained for Ctbe numberB ■ 
contained in the second column of the table which foliowe. | 
Thomson, on the other hand, considered waler vapor only, bnt 
at different temperatures, and thence calculated the value of 
for every degree between 0° and 230° Cent. For this purpose 
Reguault's series of observations have given him an admissible 

basis so far as the magnitudes -J- and r are concerned ; but the 

magnitude s is not ao well known for other temperatures as for ' 
the boiling-point, and about this magnitude Thomson felt him- 
self compelled to make an assumption, which he himself rec- 
ognized as only approsimately correct, and considered i 
temporary aid, to be employed until more exact data are 
termined — namely, that water vapor at its maximum density 
follows the M. aud 0, law. The numbers which follow from 
his calculation for the same temperatures as those used by 
Clapeyron are given iu the third column reduced to French 
unite : 

^Hrease slowly with the temperature, similarly to the values 

t 



15ti°.8 



o.ras 

0.828 
0.897 



o.ras 

0.814 
0.855 
0.952 
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of A (ai-t). They are in the ratio of the numbers in thefol- 
lowing rows: 1:1.13:1.22:1.27 

1 : 1.12 : 1.17 : 1.31 

and if we determine the ratios of the values of ji (a-\-t) cone- 
sponding to the same temperatures, we obtain 

1 : 1.14 : 1.21 : 1.39. 

This series of relative values diverges from the two others only 
so far as can be accounted for by the uncertainty of the data 
which underlie them. The same agreement will be shown 
later in connection with the determination of the constant A, 
in respect to the absolute values. 

Such an agreement between results which are obtained from 
entirely different principles cannot be accidental ; it rather 
serves as a powerful confirmation of the two principles and the 
first subsidiary hypothesis annexed to them. 

Eeturning again to the application of equations (IV.) and (V.), 
we may remark that the former, so far as relates to the per- 
manent gases, has only served to confirm conclusions already 
obtained. In the consideration of vapors, and of all other sub- 
stances to which Carnot's principle will be applied in the future, 
it furnishes, however, an essential improvenient, in that it per- 
mits us to replace the function C, which recurs everywhere, by 
the definite expression A (a-\-t). 

By this substitution equation (V.) becomes 

• (V.a) r=A(a+t).{s-a)^, 

and we therefore obtain for a vapor a simple relation between 
the temperature at which it is formed, the pressure, the vol- 
ume, and the latent heat. This we can use in drawing further 
conclusions. 

If the M. and G. law were accurate for vapors at their maxi- 
mum density, we should have 

(20) ps = R(a + t). 

Eliminating the magnitude s from (V.a) by the use of this 
equation, and neglecting the magnitude «t, which vanishes in 
comparison with s if the temperature is not very high, we ob- 

^^^»^ 1 dp r 



p dfARia + ty 
04 
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If we make the further assumption that r is constant, we ob- 
tain by integration, if p^ denotes the tension of the vapor at 

^^*^°' ,„^/>. r(^-lOO) . 

^ ju,~J.^(a+100)(a+0' 

T 

or if we set ^ — 100=r, a-|-100 = a, and -7-777 77:7^:=/^^ 

-4.^(a-f-lOO) 

(21) \og^=^'^ 



Pi a + ^ 

This equation cannot, of course, be accurate, since the two 
assumptions made in its development are not accurate ; but 
since these, at least to a certain extent, approach the truth, the 

quantity ^ will roughly represent the value of the quantity 

log — . We may explain in this way how it happens that this 

P\ 
relation, if the constants a and /3, instead of having values 

given them depending on their definitions, are considered as 

arbitrary, may serve as an empirical formula for the calculation 

of vapor tensions, without our being compelled to consider it 

Vi^ fully proved by theory, as is sometimes done. 

The most immediate application of equation (V.a) is to 
toater vapor, for which we have the largest collection of experi- 
mental data, in order to investigate how far it departs, when at 
its maximum density, from the M. and G. law. The magnitude 
of this departure cannot be unimportant, since carbonic acid 
and sulphurous acid, even at temperatures and tensions at 
which they are still far removed from their condensation points, 
show noticeable departures. 

Equation (V.) inay be put in the following form: 

(22) Ap{8---a)-^= ^^Vrr- 

^ ^ p dt 
The expression here found on the left-hand side would be 
very nearly constant, if the M. and G. law were applicable, 
since this law would give immediately, from (20), 

A.ps 7 = A . Ba, 

^ a + t 

and s—ff can be substituted for s in this equation with approxi- 
mate accuracy. This expression is; therefore, especially suited 
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to show clearly any departure from the M. and G. law, froi 
the examination of its true values as they may be calculatec 
from the expression on the right-hand side of (22). I have 
carried out this calculation for a series of temperatures, using 
for r ^ndj9 the numbers given by Regnault.* 

First with respect to the latent heat: Regnault states f tkt 
the quantity of heat \, which must be imparted to a unit of 
weight of water, in order to heat it from 0° to t^ and then to 
evaporate it at that temperature, may be represented with 
tolerable accuracy by the formula : 

(23) X=606.5+0.305 t. 

But now, from the significance of \, 



(23rt) \z=r+ jcdt, 



and for the magnitude c, the specific heat of water, which ap- 
pears in this formula, Regnault has given the formula : J 
(23b) c = 1-f 0. 00004. t-\-0. 0000009. t\ 

By the help of these two equations we obtain for the latent 
heat from equation (23) the expression : 

(24) r=606.5-0.695.^-0.00002.^'-0.0000OO3.^'. § 
Second, with respect to the pressure : in order to obtain 
from his numerous observations the most probable values, 
Regnault II made use of a graphic representation, by construct- 
ing curves, of which the abscissas represented the temperature 
and the ordinates the pressure j9, and which are drawn in sec- 
tions from -33° to +230°. From 100° to 230° he has also 

* Mem. de VAcad. de VInst. de France, vol. xxi. (1847). 

f Ibid., Mem,, ix.; also Pogg. Ann., Bd. 98. % Ibid., Mem. x. 

% In most of bis investigutions Regnault bas not so much observed the 
beat which becomes latent by evaporation of the vapor as thai which be- 
comes free by its condensation, and, tberefore, since it bas been shown 
above that, if tbe principle of the equivalence of beat and work is correct, 
the quantity of beat which a quantity of vapor gives up on condensation 
need not always be tbe same as tbat whicb it absorbs during its forma- 
tion, tbe question may arise, whether such differences may not have en- 
tered in Regnault's experiments, so that the formula given for r would 
become inadmissible. I believe that we may answer this question in the 
negative, since Regnault so arranged his experiments tbat the condensa- 
tion of the vapor occurred under tbe same pressure as its formation — that 
is, nearly under the pressure which corresponded as a maximum to the 
observed temperature, and in this case just as much heat must be evolved 
ndeiufttion as is absorbed by evaporation. | Ibid., Mem, viii 
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drawn a cnrve, o£ which the ordinatea represent not p itBelf, 1 
but the logarithms of ;;. From this presentation the following I 
values huve been taken, which are to be considered as the im-i 
mediate resalta of his ohaervations, while the other more co;n-l 
plete tables contained in the memoir were calculated from I 
formulas, of which the choice and detcrmiuiition depended ia f 
the Urst instance upon these valnea: 
II 

tN DEORBBB 





7>ra 


ON THE AIH- 


MBTEUa 


-20" 


O.Ol 


-10 


2.08 





4.fiO 


10 


tt.ie 


20 


ir.39 


30 


31.55 


40 


54.91 


50 


91.98 


60 


148.79 


70 


233.09 


, 80 


334.64 


\' 90 


525.45 


\ 100 


760.00 



190 

300 
210 
2:iO 
230 



Kow in order to carry out with these data the calenlation i 



,. INM 


..LIMETKRS 


I.HOM TKk 


FHOM TUB 


NCXBBHa 


LOOAiaTHas"" 


1073.7 


1073.3 


1489.0 


1490.7 


2029.0 


2030.5 


2713.0 


2711.5 


3572.0 


3578.5 


4647.0 


4651. C 


5960.0 


5956.7 


7545.0 


7537.0 


9428.0 


9425.4 


11660.0 


11679.0 


14308.0 


14325.0 


17.390.0 


17390.0 


20915.0 


20927.0 



band, I first determined from these tables the values of 



yjp 



p lit 

for the temperatures —15°, —5°, 5°, 15°, etc., in the following 

way. .Since the magnitude — „ only dimiuishes slowly as the 

temperature rises, [ have considered as uniform the diminution 
in each interval of 10", say from —20° to —10°, from —10° to 
0", etc., BO that I could look on the value holding, for example, 
for 25" as the mean of all the values holding heCween 20° and 

30°. On this assumption, since 1. — ,. , I could use 

' j> (It lit 

the formula: 

•Iiwwnd of tLe f-offiznVAin* obtnined immcdiiUely from Hie curve and 
adoplal by R(;);iiault, Ihu numliert correspoodlng to Ihem are givea, in 
order lo rncilitaiu couipnrison wltb Hie numbers in the next coIuiud. 



J 
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or 



(25) 



( 
( 



1 dp\ _ lOgi?30^-log/?23' ' 



1 dp\ Log^go-'-Log ^20* 



p dt) 



25" 



10. Jf 



in which Log indicates the Briggsian logarithms and if the 

modulus of this system. By help of these values of ---^and 

the values of r given by equation (24), and of the value 2to 
for a, the values which the expression on the right-hand side 



of (22), and so also the expression Ap {s — tr) 



a 



a-{-t 



, take for the 



temperatures —15°, --5°, 5°, etc., were calculated and are 
given in the accompanying table. For temperatures above 100' 
both series of numbers given for p are used separately, and the 
, two results found in each case given opposite each other. The 
significance of the third and fourth columns will be indicated 



111 tiie seqi 


uei. 


III 


• 


1 

t IN DKGREES 


Ap{8- 


-">« + « 




CKNTIGRADR 




4 

DIFITKRSNCKS 


ON THE AIR- 


2 


FROM EQUATION {^^) 


TUERMOMETKR 


FROM THE OBSERVED 






VALUES 


21 




-15 


30.61 


30.61 


0.00 , 


-5 


29.21 


30.54 


H-1.33 


5 


30.93 


30.46 


-0.47 


15 


30.60 


30.38 


-0.22 


25 


30.40 


30.30 


-0.10 


35 


30.23 


30.20 


-0.03 


45 


30.10 


30.10 


0.00 


55 


29.98 


30.00 


+ 0.02 


65 


29.88 


29.88 


0.00 


75 


29.76 


29.76 


0.00 


85 


29.65 


29.63 


-0.02 


95 


29;49 


29.48 


-0.01 


105 


29.47 29.50 


29.33 


-0.14-0.17 


115 


29.16 29.02 


29.17 


-l-O.OH-0.15 


125 


28.89 28.93 


28.99 


+ 0.10 -h 0.06 


135 


28.88 29.01 


28.80 


- 0.08 - 0.21 


145 


28 65 28.40 


28.60 


- 0.05 + 0.20 


155 


28.16 28.25 


28.38 


+ 0.22 -h 0.13 


165 


28.02 28.19 


28.14 


+ 0.12-0.05 


175 


27.84 27.90 


27.89 


+ 0.05 - 0.01 


185 


27.76 27.67 


27.62 


-0.14-0.05 


195 


27.45 27.20 


27.33 


-0.12+0.13 


205 


26.89 26.94 


27.02 


+ 0.13 + 0.08 


215 


26.56 26.79 


26.68 


+ 0.12-0.11 


225 


26.64 26.50 


26.32 

98 


-0.32-0.18 
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It appears at once from this table that Ap (s—ir) 

constant as it shonld be if the M. and G. law were applicable, 
but (liminiBhea diatinctly as tbe temperature rises. Between 
35° and 90° this diminution appears to be veiy uniform. Under , 
35°, espeeially in the region of 0% there appear noticeabl«:J 
irregularities, which, however, may be simply explained fromT 
the ftict that in tliut region the pressure p and its di£Ferenti&l'J 

coefficient -~ are very Bmall, and therefore small e 

fall quite within the limits of the errors of observation, maj^j 
become relatively important. It may be added that the curvq 
by which the separate values of p are determined, as mentionec 
above, is not drawn in one stroke from —35° to 100°, but, talj 
economize space, is broken at U°, so that at this temperature 
the progress of the curve cannot be determined so satisfactorily 
as it can within the separate portions below 0° and above 0°. 
From the way in which the diHerences occur in the foregoing 
table, it would seem that the value 4. BO mm. takenfor^atO''iBa 

little too great, s 

for the temperatures just under 0° would come out too small, 
and for those just over 0° too large. Above 100° the values of 
this espression do not diminish so regularly as between 36° and 
95° i and yet they show, at least in general, a corresponding 
progress ; and especially if we use a graphic representation, we 
find that the curve, which within that interval almost exactly 
joins the successive points determined by the numbers contained 
in the table, may be produced beyond that interval even to 230° 
quite naturally, bo that tJiese points are evenly distributed on 
both sides of it. 

Within tlie range of the table the progress of the curve can 
be represented with fair accuracy by an equation of the form 



fc 



(26) A,{,-.)---=m-n^\ 



e is the base of the natural logarithms, and m, n, and 1c 
oonstauts. If these constants are calculated from the values 
which the curve gives for 45°, Via", and 205°, we obtain ; 

(36«) m =31.549, w=1.0iB6, 4=0.007138, 
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and if for convenience we introduce the Briggsian logarithms, 
we obtain 

(27) Log 1 31.549-^;? (s-^a) -^1 = 0.0206 + O.OO3100/. 

The numbers contained in the third column are calculated 
from this equation, and in the fourth are given the differences 
between these numbers and those in the second column. 

From the foregoing we may easily deduce a formula by 
which we can more definitely determine the way in which the 
behavior of a vapor departs from the M. and G. law. By as- 
suming this law to hold, and denoting by psQ the value of p 
at 0°, we would have from (20), 

ps __a+t 
pso" a 
and would have, therefore, for the differential coefficient 

-77 ("^) a constant quantity — namely, the well-known coeffi- 
dtypsol 

cient of expansion -=0.003665. Instead of this we have from 
(26), if we simply- replace s—trhys, the equation : 



(28) 

and hence follows : 

d 



ps m — ne^^ a-\-t 
pso"^ in— 71 a 



(29) 



\psj a 



1 m—n [l+*(fl4-0]^* 



dt \psj a m—n 

The differential coefficient is, therefore, not a constant, but a 
function of the temperature which diminishes as the tempera- 
ture increases. If we substitute the numerical values of m, n, 
and k, given in (26fl), we obtain, among others, the following 
values for this function : 

IV 



t 


d /ps\ 
dt \ p$qJ 


t 


d lp8\ 

dt\p8o) 


t 


d/ps\ 
dt\p»o) 


Deg. 




Deg. 




Deg. 







0.00342 


70 


0.00307 


140 


0.00244 


10 


0.00338 


80 


0.00300 


150 


0.00231 


20 


0.00334 


90 


0.00293 


160 


0.00217 


30 


0.00329 


100 


0.00285 


170 


0.00203 


40 


0.00325 


110 


0.00276 


180 


0.00187 


50 


0.00319 


120 


0.00266 


190 


0.00168 


60 


0.00314 


130 


0.00256 


200 


0.00149 



100 
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It appears from this table that at low temperaturee thi 
partures from the M. and G. law are only slight, but that 
higher tern pe rat urea — for example, at 100°, niid upwards— they 
can no longer be neglected. 

It may appear at first sight remarkable that the values found 

for -^ (—1 are smaller than 0.003665, since we know that in 

(it \p.%} 
the case of gases, especially of those, like carbonic acid and 
sulphurous acid, which deviate most widely from the JI, and 
G. law, the coefficient of expansion is not smaller, but greater, 
than that number. We are not, however, justilied iu making 
an immediate comparison between the differential coefficients 
which we have just determined and the coefficient of expan- 
sion iu the ordinary sense of the words, which relate to the 
increase of volume at coiiistant pressure, nor yet with the num- 
ber obtained by keeping the volume constant during the heating 
process, aud then observing the increase in the expansive force. 
We are dealing here with a third special case of the genen ' 

■[ — ) — namely, with that which arises- 

when, as the heating goes on, the pressure increases in the 
same proportion as it does with water vapor when it is kept at 
its maximum density ; and we must consider carbonic acid in 
these relations if we wish to institute a comparison, 

Water vapor has a tension of l" at about 108°. and of 3™ at 
129^°. We will, therefore, examine the behavior of carbonic 
acid if it is heated by 21^°, aud if the pressure upon it is at 
the same time increased from 1'" to 3"'. According to Reg- 
nault * the coefficient of expansion of carbonic acid at the con- 
stant pressure 760""' is 0.003710, and at the pressure " " " 
0.003846. For a pressure of ISOO™™ (the mean between 1"" and 
3"°), if we consider the increase of the coefficient of expansion 
as proportional to the increase of pressure, we obtain the value 
0.0O37(i7. If carbonic acid wwe heated at this mean pressure 

from 0° to iilj", the magnitude -^-— would increase from 1 to 

1+0.003767x21.5=1.08099. Now from others of Eegnanlt'a 



I 






researchesf it is known that if carbonic acid, taken at a tera- ^^^J 
^ueratare near 0° under the pressure 1°*, is subjected to the^^^H 

Hi *mm. de PAeaA. Mem. l f Ibid.. Mim. vL ^^^| 
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pressure 1.98292™, the magnitude ps decreases in the ratio o! 
1 : 0.99146 ; so that for an increase of pressure from 1°* to*2' 
there would be a decrease of this magnitade in the ratio of 
1 : 0.99131. If, now, both operations were performed at once- 
that is, the elevation of temperature from 0° to 21^° and the in- 
crease in pressure from 1°* to 2™ — the magnritade ^— would in- 

crease nearly from 1 to 1.08099 x 0.99131 = 1.071596, and hence 
we obtain for the mean value of the differential coefficient 

d / pv 

^^^- 5:^^ = 0.00333. 






It appears, therefore, that in the case now under consideration, a 
value is obtained for carbonic acid which is less than 0.003665, 
and therefore a similar result for a vapor 'At its maximum density 
should not be considered at all improbable. 

If, on the other hand, we were to determine the real coefficient 
of expansion of the vapor — that is, the number which expresses 
by how much a quantity of vapor expands if it is taken at a 
certain temperature at its maximum density, and then removed 
from the water and heated under constant pressure — we should 
■ certainly obtain a value which would be greater, and perhaps 
considerably greater, than 0.003665. 

From equation (26) we easily obtain the relative volumes of 
a unit of weight of vapor at its maximum density for different 
temperatures, referred to the volume at some definite temper- 
ature. In order to calculate the absolute volumes from these 
with sufficient precision, we must know the value of the constant 
A with greater accuracy than is as yet the case. 

The question now arises whether any one volume can be 
assigned with sufficient accuracy to permit its use as a starting- 
. point in the calculation of the other absolute values from the 
relative values. Many investigations of the specific weight of 
water vapor have been carried out, the results of which, how- 
ever, are not, in my opinion, conclusive for the case with which 
wo are now dealing, in which the vapor is at its maximum 
density. The numbers which are ordinarily given, especially the 
one obtained by Gay-Lussac — 0.6235 — agree very well with the 
theoretical value obtained by assuming that 2 parts of hydrogen 
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b(l 1 part of oxygen combine to form 3 parts of water vapor^ 
^at is, with the value; 

^''°-""°+ ■■■"■''^0.688. 

JPhese numbers, however, are obtained from observations which 
re not carried out at temperatnres at which the reanlting 
IresBure was eqaal to the maximum expansive force, bat at 
[igher temperatures. In this condition the vapor might nearly 
Conform to the M, and U. law, and the agreement with the 
theoretical value may thus be explained. To pass from this 
result to the condition of raaximuni deusity by the use of the 
M. and G. law would contradict our previous conclusions, since 
Table IV. shows too large a departure from this law, at the 
temperatures at which the determination was made, to make 
ench a nse of the law possible. Those experiments in which 
"(he vapor was observed at its maximum density give for the 
lost part larger numbers, and Regnault has concluded* that 
■en at a temperature a little over 30°, in the case in which the 
"Tapor is developed in vacuniii, a. sufficient agreement with the 
theoretical value is reached only when the tension of the vapor 
amounts to uo more than 0.8 of that which corresponds to the 
observed temperature as the maximum. A definite conclusion, 
however, cannot be drawn from this observation, since it is 
doubtful, as Regnault remarks, whether the departure is really 
due to too great a specific weight of the vapor formed, or whether 
a quantity of water remained condensed on the walls of the glass 
globe. Other experiments, which were so executed that the 
rapor did not form in vacuum but saturated a current of air, 
gave results which were tolerably free from any irregularities.t 
yet even these results, important as they are in other relations, 
do not enable us to form any definite conclusions as to the be- 
havior of vapor in a vacuum. 

In this state of uncertainty the following considerations may 
perhaps be of some service in filling the gap. Table IV. shows' 
that tho vapor at its maximum deusity conforms more closely 
to the M. and G. law as the temperature is lower, and it may 
hence be concluded that the speciiic weight will approach the 
theoretical value more nearly at lower than at higher temper- 
attires. If therefore, for example, we assume the valae 0.623 

* A%n. de Chim. et <le PAy»„ III. Ser.. t. xv., p. 148. f Hl'd-, P-lSeff. 
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as correct for 0** and then calculate the corresponding value i 
for higher temperatures by the help of the following equation 
deduced from (26), 

(30) d=z 0.622— — ^,, 

we obtain much more probable values than if we were to adopt 
0.622 as correct for all temperatures. The following table 
presents some of these values : 



t 


0° 


50° 


V 

100° 


150° 


200° 


d 


0.622 


0.631 


0.645 


0.666 


0.698 



Strictly speaking, we must go further than this. In Table III. 



a 



we see that the values of Ap (s — tr) y as the temperature 

falls, approach a limiting value, which is not reached even for 
the lowest temperatures of the table, and it is only for this 
limiting value that we have a right to assume the applicability 
of the M. and G. law and so set the specific weight equal to 
0.622. The question therefore arises what this limiting value 
is. If we could consider the formula (26) as applicable for 
temperatures below —15°, we would have only to take the value 
which it approaches asymptotically, m = 31.549, and we could 
then replace equation (30) by the equation 



(31) 



d = 0. 622 



m 



m — ne^^ 



From this equation we obtain for the specific weight at 0° the 
value 0.643 instead of 0.622, and the other numbers of the. 
preceding table must be increased in the same ratio. We are, 
however, not justified in so extended an application of formula 
(26), since it is only obtained empirically from the values given 
in Table III., and of these, those which relate to the lowest 
temperatures are rather uncertain. We must therefore, for the 



present, treat the limiting value of ^ (s — a) 



a 



a-\-t 



as unknown, 



and content ourselves with such an approximation as the num- 
bers in the preceding tables warrant. We may, however, con- 
clude that these numbers are rather too small than too great. 
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'. we combine equation (V.a) with equation (HI.) deduced 
1 tbe first principle, we may eliminate A(^s — a), aiui obtain : 



(33) 



th- 



:;i + <'-^-'- 



dt 



a + t 



By means of this equation we may determine the magnitude h, 
wliich has already been stated to be negative. If s'e set for c and 
»■ the expressions given in (33J) and (24), and for a the nnmbar 
U73, we obtain ; 

/oov , „ in- GOe. ~0.6i)5/-O.fln003/^-0.fl000O03i' 



= 0.305- 



273 + / 
and hence obtain for h, among others, the values : 



-1.916 



-1.465 I -1.133 I -0.870 | -O.CTC 



|. _ 

^^R Water vapor, we might apply equation (V.a) to the vapors of 
other liquids also, and then compare the results obtained for 
these different liquids, as has been done with tbe numbers cal- 
culated by Clapeyronand contained in Table I. AVe shall not, 
however, go into these applications any further at present. 

We must now endeavor to determine, at least approximately, 
tbe numerical value of the constant A, or, what is more useful, 

of the fraction -j, that is, the work equivalent of the unit of heat. 

For this purpose we can first use equation (lOn) for the per- 
manent gases, whicli amounts to the same thing as the method 
already employed by Mayer and Uelmholtz. This equation is : 

c' = c+AIl, 
and if we set for c the equivalent expression -^, we have : 
1 h.R 



(34) 



A~{k~l) c 



Tbe value commonly taken for c' for atmospheric air from 
the researches of De Laroehe and Bfirard is 0.267, and for -k 
from tbe researches of Dulong is 1.421. Further, to determine 
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volume of one kilogramme of atmospheric air under that pressn-? 
and at the temperature of the freezing-point = 0.7733 cubi: 
meters. Hence follows : 

and consequently 

1 1.421,29.26 . 

A "■ 0.421. 0.267 ""' 

that is, by the expenditure of a unit of heat (that quantity of 
heat which will raise the temperature of 1 kilogramme of water 
from 0° to 1°) 370 kilogrammes can be lifted to the height o( 
1°*.. Little confidence can be placed in this number, on acconm 
of the uncertainty of the numbers 0.267 and 1.421. ' Holtzmann 
gives as the limits, between which he is in doubt, 343 and 429. 
We may further use the equation (V.a) developed for vapors. 
If we wish to apply it to water vapor, we can use the determi- 
nations given in the former part of our work, whose result is 
expressed in equation (26). If we choose in this equation the 
temperature 100°, for example, and set for^ the corresponding 
pressure of 1 atmosphere = 10333 kilogrammes, we obtain : 

(35) j-=257(5-(7). - 

If we now use Gay-Lussac's value of the specific weight of 
water vapor, 0.6235, we obtain 5=1.699, and hence, 

i=437. 
A 

Similar values are given by the use of the numbers contained 

in Table I., which Clapeyron and Thomson have calculated 

for C from equation (V.). For if we consider these as the 

values of A (a + t) for the temperatures corresponding to them, 

we obtain for-r a set of values which lie between 416 and 462. 

A 

It has already been mentioned that the specific weight of 
water vapor given by Gay-Lussac is probably somewhat too 
small for the case where the vapor is at its maximam density. 
The same may be said of most of the specific weights which are 
ordinarily given for other vapors. We must therefore con- 
clude that the values of -r calculated from them are for the 

A 

most part a little too great. If we take for water vapor the 
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number 0.6i5 giyen in Table V., from which ,9 = 1.638, wq 
obtain < 

This value is also perhaps a little, but probably not much, 
too great. We may therefore conclude, since this result 
shonid be given the preference over that obtained from atmos- 
pheric air, that the work equivalent of the unit of hmi is the 
lifting of sumetlung over 400 kilogrammes to the height ofl"". 

We may now compare with this theoretical result those which 
Joule obtained in very different ways by direct observation. 
Joule obtained from the heat produced by magneto-electricity, 

j=iGO ■* 

from the quantity of heat which atmospheric air absorbs during 
its expansion, i 

i=4S8,f 

and as a mean of a large nnmber of experiments, in which the 
heat produced by friction of water, of mercury, and of cast- 
iron, was observed, i 

i=425.t 

The agreement of these three numbers, in spite of the diffi- 
culty of the experiments, leaves really no further donht of the 
correctness of the fundamental principle of the equivalence of 
heat and work, and their agreement with the nnmber 431 con- 
firms in a similar way the correctness of Carnot's principle, in 
^^6 form which it takes when combined with the first principle. 



■ Biographical Sketch 

EuDOLF Julius Emanuel Clausius was born on January 
S, 1833, at COslin, in Pomerania. He was educated at Berlin, 
and became Privat-docent in the University of Berlin and In- 
structor in Physics at the School of Artillery. In 1835 he was 
appointed to the Professorship of Physics in the Polytechnic 
School at Zurich, and in 1857 he was appointed to a similar 
mber, given ia English units, la re- 



*Phil. Mag.. Miii,, p. 441. 
duced to Frencli units. 
tlbid.,«yi.,p, 381. 



t Ibid,, XXXV., p. 534. 
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position in the University of Zurich. In 1869 he was appciiJ 
Professor of Physics in the University of Bonn, where he rr 
mained until his death, on August 24, 1888. 

Clausius was a prolific investigator and writer on phTsc-J 
subjects. The line of thought suggested by the discoTeries :: 
heat contained in the memoir given in this volnme was fo 
lowed out by him in a series of papers on the thermodynait 
properties of bodies and on the general theory of thermocy| 
namics. These papers were collected and pablished in a voIqe: 
in 1864 ; and ten years later he recast these papers and other:- 
which had appeared after the collection was first published mj: 
a systematic treatise on the mechanical theory of heat. Tn 
concept of the entropy, which Clausius introduced and de- 
veloped, is the most important single contribution made M 
him to science. 

Clausius's investigations also extended into radiant beat, i: 
connection with which he proved that radiance also confomii 
to the second law of thermodynamics. Clansias was the fin: 
to apply the doctrine of probabilities, in any systematic way, to 
the kinetic theory of gases ; and by so doing he laid the foun- 
dations for the brilliant applications of that doctrine to the 
kinetic theories which have been made by Maxwell and Bolti- 
He also contributed something to the theory of elec- 



mann. 



tricity. His writings are characterized by simplicity of form 
and profundity of thought. They deal much with fundamental 
questions, but by such direct and simple methods that the 
ideas under discussion are rarely obscured by the difficulties of 
the analysis. 
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ON THE DYNAMICAL THEORY OF HEAT 

BY 

WILLIAM THOMSON 



INTRODUCTORY NOTICE 

1. Sir Humphry Davy, by his experiment of melting two 
pieces of ice by rubbing them together, established the follow- 
ing proposition : ** The phenomena of repulsion are not de- 
pendent on a peculiar elastic fluid for their existence, or 
caloric does not exist," And he concludes that heat consists 
of a motion excited among the particles of bodies. ^^ To dis- 
tinguish this motion from others, and to signify the cause of 
our sensation of heat," and of the expansion or expansive press- 
ure produced in matter by heat, *^ the name repulsive motion 
has been adopted."* 

2. The dynamical theory of heat, thus established by Sir 
Humphry Davy, is extended to radiant heat by the discovery 
of phenomena, especially those of the polarization of radiant 
heat, which render it excessively probable that heat propagated 
through ** vacant space," or through diathermanic substances, 
consists of waves of transverse vibrations in an all-pervading 
medium. 

3. The recent discoveries made by Mayer and Joule, f of the 

* From Davy's first work, entitle<1 An Essay on Heat, Light, and the Com- 
Mnations of Light, published in 1799, in " Contributions to Physical and 
Medical Knowledge, principally from tlie West of England, collected by 
Thomas Beddoes, M.D.," and republished in Dr. Davy's edition of his 
brother's collected works, vol. ii., Lond., 1836. 

f In May, 1842, Mayer announced in the Annalen of W5hler and Liebig, 
that he had raised the temperature of water from 12° to 13° Cent, by agi- 
tating it. In August, 1843, Joule announced to the British Association 
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generation of heat throngli the friction of flaida in motion, and 
by the magneto-electric excitation of galvanic currents, would 
either, of them he snEficient to demonstrate the immateriality 
of heat; and would so afford, if required, a perfect confirma- 
tion of Sir Humphry Davy's views. 

4. Considering it as thus established, that heat is not a sub- 
stance, but a dynamical form of mechanical effect, we perceive 
that there must bo an equivalence between mechanical work 
and heat, as between cause and effect. The first published 
statement of this principle appears to be in Mayer's Bemer- 
kungen ilber die ErdftB der unbelebfen JSfatur,* which contains 
some correct views regarding the mutnal convertibility of heat 
and mechanical effect, along witli a false analogy between the 
approach of a weight to the earth and a diminution of the vol- 
ume of a continuous substance, on which an attempt is founded 
to find numerically the mechanical equivalent of a given quan- 
tity of heat. In a paper published about fourteen months 
later, "On the Calorific Effects of Magneto-Electricity and the 
Mechanical Value of IIeat,"t Mr. Joule, of Manchester, ex- 
presses very distinctly the consequences regarding the mutual 
convertibility of heat and mechanical effect which follow from 
the fact that heat is not a substance but a state of motion; 
and investigatea on unquestionable principles the "absolute 
numerical relations,'' according to which heat is connected 
with mechanical power ; verifying experimentally, that when- 
ever heat is generated from purely mechanical action, and no 
other effect produced, whether it be by means of the friction 
of fluids or by the magneto-electric excitation of galvanic cur- 
rents, the same quantity is genenited by the same amount of 
work spent; and determining the actual amount of work, in 
foot-pounds, required to generate a nnit of heat, which he 
calls "the mechanical equivalent of heat." Since the publica- 



"Tbnt lieat is evolved by tite pHsaage of water tbroiigii narrow lubes i" 
ml that be liad "obtuineil one degree of lieat per pound of water from a 



o tije height oF o 
n turniog a. magiielo-elac- 
( paper "On tbe 



mechanical [orce capable uf rnising 770 pounils tc 

and thut heat is genenited wlien work is spent ii 

trie niacbiiic, or an electro -magnetic engine. . . 

Culorifio Effects of Magneii>-ElectriciTy, and on the Mechunical Value ot 

Heat"— PM. Mag., vol. xxiii.. 1843.) 

• Aaaaleri ot W6hler and Liebig, May, 1842. 

t BrUiah AasociatioQ, August. 1843 ; and Phil Mag., September, 1843. 
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tion of that paper, Mr, Jonle haa made numeroua aeriea of ex- 
periments for determining with as much accuracy as possible 
the mechanical equivalent of lieat so defined, and has given 
accounts of them in various communications to the British 
Association, to tlie Philosophical Magazine, to the Royal So- 
ciety, and to the French Institute. 

5. Important contributions to the dynamical theory of heat 
have recently been made by Rankine and Clausius ; who, by 
mathematical reasoning analogous to Carnot'a on the motive 
power of heat, but founded on an axiom contrary to hia funda- 
mental axiom, have arrived at some remarkable conclusions. 
The researches of these authors have been published in the 
Transactions of this Society, and in Poggendorfl's Annalen, 
during the past year ; and they are more particularly referred 
to below in connection with corresponding parts of the investi- 
gationa at present laid before the Royal Society. 

6. The object of the present paper is threefold : 

(1) To show what modifications of the conclusions arrived 
at by Carnot, and by others who have followed his peculiar 
mode of reasoning regarding the motive power of heat, must 
be made when the hypothesis of the dynamical theory, con- 
trary as it is to Caruot's fundamental hypothesis, is adopted. 

(2) To point out the significance in the dynamical theory, 
of the numerical results deduced from Regnault's observations 
on steam, and communicated about two years ago to the So- 
ciety, with an acoount of Carnot's theory, by the author of 
the present paper ; and to show that by taking these numbers 
(subject to correction when accurate experimental data regard- 
ing the density of saturated steam shall have been afforded), 
in connection witJi Joule's mechanical equivalent of a ther- 
mal unit, a complete theory of the motive power of heat, 
within the temperature limita of the experimental data, is ob- 
tained. 

(3) To point out some remarkable relations connecting the 
physical properties of all substances, established by reasoning 
analogoua to that of Carnot, but founded in part on the con- 
trary principle of the dynamical theory. 
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Part I 



Fundamental Principles in the Theory of the Motive Pofw:| 

Heat 

7. According to an obvious principle, first introduced, how 
ever, into the theory of the motive power of heat by Carnc-i 
mechanical effect produced in any process cannot be said v. 
have been derived from a purely thermal source, unless at tb 
end of the process all the materials used are in precisely th; 
same physical and mechanical circumstances as they wereii| 
the beginning. In some conceivable " thermo - dynamic en- 
gines/' as, for instance, Faraday^s floating magnet, or Barlow- 
'* wheel and axle," made to rotate and perform work uniformly 
by means of a current continuously excited by heat communi- 
cated to two metals in contact, or the thermo-electric rotatoir 
apparatus devised by Marsh, which has been actually constrnct- 
ed, this condition is fulfilled at every instant. On the other 
hand, in all thermo - dynamic engines, founded on electrical 
agency, in which discontinuous galvanic currents, or pieces o! 
soft iron in a variable state of magnetization, are used, and in 
all engines founded on the alternate expansions and contrac- 
tions of media, there are really alterations in the condition of 
materials ; but, in accordance with the principle stated above, 
these alterations must be strictly periodical. In any such en- 
gine the series of motions performed during a period, at the 
end of which the materials are restored to precisely the same 
condition as that in which they existed at the beginning, con- 
stitutes what will be called a complete cycle of its operations. 
Whenever in what follows, the work done or tlie mechanical ef- 
feet produced by a thermo- dynamic engine is mentioned with- 
out qualification, it must be understood that the mechanical 
effect produced, either in a non-varying engine, or in a com- 
plete cycle, or any number of complete cycles of a periodical 
engine, is meant. 

8. The source of heat will always be supposed to be a hot 
body at a given constant temperature put in contact with 
some part of the engine ; and when any part of the engine is 
to be kept from rising in temperature (which can only be done 
by drawing off whatever heat is deposited in it), this will be 
supposed to be done by putting a cold body, which will be 
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jailed the refrigerator, at a given constant temperature in con- 
MJt with it. 

9. The whole theory of the motive power of heat is founded 
Wkm the two following propositions, due respectively to Joule, 

and to Carnot mid Clauaius. 

Prop, I. (Joule). — When equal quantities of mechanical ef- 
fect are produced hy any means whatever from purely thermal 
^^^aonrcea, or lost in purely thermal effects, equal quantities of 
^^^uieat are put out of existence or are generated. 
^^H Prop. II. (Oarnot and Clausius). — If an engine he such that, 
^^Bvhen it is worked backwards, tlie physical and mechanical 
^^^B^ncies in every part of its motions are all reversed, it pro- 
^^^nnces as much mechanical effect aa can be produced hy any 
^^Blhermo-dynamic engine, with the same temperatures of source 
^^^and refrigerator, from a given quantity of heat. 

10. The former proposition is shown to be included in the 
general "principle of mechanical effect," and is so established 

IJieyond all doubt by the following demonstration, 
■ 11. By whatever direct effect the heat gained or lost by a 
pody in any conceivable circumstances is tested, the measure- 
Bjent of its quantity may always be founded on a determination 
hi the quantity of some standard substance, which it or any 
nnal quantity of heat could raise from one standard temper- 
^nre to another ; the test of equality between two quantities 
bt heat being their capability of raising equal quantities of any 
Bubstance from any temperature to the same higher temper- 
ature. Now, according to the dynamical theory of heat, the 
temperature of a substance can only be raised hy working upon 
it in some way bo as to produce increased thermal motions 
within it, besides effecting any modifications in the mutual dis- 
tances or arrangements of its particles which may accompany a 
^bauge of temperature. The work necessary to produce this 
Total mechanical effect is of course proportional to the quantity 
f the substance raised from one standard temperature to an- 
i therefore when a body, or a group of bodies, or a 
lacfaine, parts with or receives heat, there is in reality me- 
tbanical effect produced from it, or taken into it, to an ex- 
ot precisely proportional to the quantity of heat which it 
tnits or absorbs. But the work which any externa! forces do 
I it, the work done by its own molecular forces, and the 
bionnt by which the half vis viva of the thermal motions of 
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all its parts is diminished, must together be eqnal to tlic u 
chanical effect produced from it : and, consequently, to lit 
nioclianical equivalent of the heat which it emits (which liL 
be positive or negative, according as the sum of those tenMk 
positive or negative). Now let there be either no molecuki 
change or alteration of temperature in any part of the body. 
or, by a cycle of operations, let the temperature and physieil 
condition be restored exactly to what they were at the begin- 
ning ; the second and third of the three parts of the work 
which it lias to produce vanish ; and we conclude that the heal 
which it omits or absorbs will be the thermal equivalent of the 
work done upon it by external forces, or done by it against ei- 
tornal forces ; which is the proposition to be proved. 

12. The demonstration of the second proposition is founded 
on the following axiom : 

7/ 7.V impoHsible, hif means of inanimate material agency^ io 
derive mechanical effect from any portion of matter by cooling \i 
below the temperature of the coldest of the surrounding objects.* 

113. To demonstrate the second proposition, let A and -fibe 
two thormo-dynamic engines, of which B satisfies the condi- 
tions expressed in the enunciation ; and let, if possible, A de- 
rive more work from a given quantity of heat than B, when 
their sources and refrigerators are at the same temperatures, re- 
spectively. Then on account of the condition of complete f^ 
versibilih/ in all its operations which it fulfils, ^ may be 
worked backwards, and made to restore any quantity of heat to 
its source, by the expenditure of the amount of work which, by 
its forward action, it would derive from the same quantity of 
heat. Jf, therefore, B be worked backwards, and made to re- 
store to the sourge of A (which we may suppose to be adjnst- 
able to the engine B) as much heat as has been drawn from it 
during a certain period of the working of A, a smaller amount 
of work will be spent thus than was gained by the working 
, of yl. llenco, if such a series of operations of A forwards and 
of B backwards be continued, either alternately or simultii- 
neously, there will result a continued production of work with- 

* If this axiom be denied for all temperatures, it would have to be 
admitted that a self-acting machine might be set to work and produce me- 
chanical effect by cooling the sea or earth, with no limit but the total loss 
of heat from the earth and sea, or, in reality, from the whole material 
world. 
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out any continued abstraption of he^t from the source; aud;-^ 
by Prop. I., it follows that there must be more beat abstracted 
from the refrigerator by the working of B backwards than ia 
deposited ia it by A. Now it is obvious that A might be 
made to spend part of its work iu working B backwards, and 
the whole might he made self-acting. Also, there being uoj 
heat either taken from or given to tbe source of the whole, alil 
the surrounding bodies and space except the refrigerator might, I 
without interfering with any of tbe conditions which have been I 
assumed, be made of the same temperature as the source, what- J 
ever that may be. We should thus have a self-acting machine, ■ 
capable of drawing heat constantly from a body aiirronnded by 
others at a higher temperature, and converting it into me- 
chanical effect. But this ia contrary to the axiom, and there- 
fore we conclude that the hypothesis that A derives more 
mechanical effect from the same quantity of heat drawn from J 
tbe source than B is false. Hence uo engine whatever, with 1 
SDuice and refrigerator at the same temperatures, can get more J 
work from a given quantity of heat introduced than any en- J 
gine which aatiafies the GoudittoQ ot reversibility, which was torn 
be proved. ^ 

14. This proposition was first enunciated by Oarnot, being 
the expression of his criterion of a' perfect thcrmo- dynamic 
engine.* He proved it by demonstrating that a negation of 
it would require the admission that there might be a self- , 
acting machine constructed which would produce mechani- J 
cal effect indefinitely, without any source either in heat or the I 
consumption of materials, or any other physical agency ; hut this I 
demonstration involves, fundamentally, the assumption that,.J 
in "a complete cycle of operations," the medium parts with J 
exactly the same quantity of heat as it receives. A very strong 1 
expression of doubt regarding the truth of this assumption, as 
a universal principle, is given by Carnot himself;! ^^^ t'^ft it 
ia false, where mechanical work is, on the whole, either gained 
or spent in tbe operations, may (as I have tried to show above) . 
be considered to be perfectly certain. It must then bo admit- J 
ted that Carnot's origiual demonstration utterly fails, but WO'I 
cannot infer that the proposition concluded ia false. Thfff 
aith of the conclusion appeared to me, indeed, so probablafl 



AocoDal of Caroot'a Tlieorj," § 




t Ibid., g 6. 
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that I took it in connection with Joule's principle, on acconul 
of which Carnot's demonstration of it fails, as the foundatioini 
an investigation of the motive power of heat in air-engines« 
steam - engines through finite ranges of temperature, and ob- 
tained about a year ago results, of which the substance isgiveii 
in the second part of the paper at present communicated lo 
the Royal Society. It was not until the commencement of tk 
present year that I found the demonstration given above, by 
which the truth of the proposition is established upon anaxion 
(§ 12) which I think will be generally admitted. It is withno 
wish to claim priority that I make these statements, as tht 
merit of first establishing the proposition upon correct princi- 
ples is entirely due to Clausius, who published his demonstra- 
tion of it in the month of May last year, in the second part of 
his paper on the motive power of heat.* I may be allowed to 
add that I have given the demonstration exactly as it occnrred 
to me before I knew that Clausius had either enunciated or 
demonstrated the proposition. The following is the axiom on 
which Clausius's demonstration is founded : 

It is impossible for a self-acting macliine, unaided hy any ex- 
ternal agency, to convey heat from one body to another at a higher 
temperature. 

. It is easily shown that, although this and the axiom I have 
used are different in form, either is a consequence" of the other. 
The reasoning in each demonstration is strictly analogous to 
that which Carnot originally gave. 

15. A complete theory of the motive power of heat would 
consist of the application of the two propositions demonstrated 
above to every possible method of producing mechanical effect 
from thermal agency, f As yet this has not been done for the 
electrical method, as far as regards the criterion of a perfect 
engine implied in the second proposition, and probably cannot 
be done without certain limitations ; but the application of the 
first proposition has been very thoroughly investigated, and 
verified experimentally by Mr. Joule in his researches "On the 

* Pogjijendorff's Annalen, referred to above. 

f "There are at present known two, and only two, distinct ways in 
which mechanical effect can be obtained from heat. One of these is by the 
alterations of volume which bodies experience through the action of heat; 
the other is through the medium of electric agency." — ** Account of Car- 
not's Theory," § 4. {Transactions^ vol. xvi., part 5.) 
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Bl^blorifiG Effects of Magneto-Electricity;" and on it in founded 
^^ne of liis ways of determining experimentally the mechanical 
B I equivalent of heat. Thus from his digcovery of the laws of 
1^ generation of heat in the galvanic circuit,* it follows that when 
^ mechanical work by means of a magneto ■ electric machine is 
g^ the source of the galvanism, the heat generated in any given 
1^ portion of the fixed part of the circuit is proportioual to the 
^ whole work spent ; and from his experimental demonstration 
— that heat is developed in any moving part of the circuit at es- 
jl actly the same rate as if it were at rest, and traversed by a cur- 
^ rent of the same strength, he is enabled to conclude : 
J, (1) That heat may be created by working a magneto-e lee trio 
J machine. 

I (2) That if the cnrrent excited be not allowed to produce 

any other than thermal effects, the total quantity of heat pro- 
duced is it) all circumstances exactly proportional to the quan- 
tity of work spent. 

10. Again, the admirable discovery of Peltier, that cold is 
produced by an electrical cnrreut passing from bismuth to anti- 
mony, is referred to by Joule,t as showing how it may be proved 
that, when an electrical current is continuously produced from a 

■ Tiint, in n givea fixed purl of the circuit, llie lienl. evolved Id a given 
time ia proprminim! tn tha square of the strenglh of ilie current, snil fnr 
diflereDl Dxed parts, with the same strength of current, the quantities ol 
LcHt evolved iu equal times are as the resistances. ■ A paper by Mr. Joule, 
coQtuiaing demoDstratious of these laws, and of ottiers iin the relations of 
the chemiwl and thermal ngenclea concerned, was rommunicated to the 
Boyal Society on tlie 17th of December, 1840, but was not pubtiabed in tbe 
Traimtetioiii. [See abBtract coutaining a statement of the taws quoted 
above, in tbe P/iilogophical Magatine, vol. xviii.. p. SOS.) It was published 
in tlie Philosophical Magiuiiu in October, 1841 (vol. six., p. 280). 

f [Note of Miircli 30. 1833. added in Phil. Mng. reprint. In the Intro- 
duction to his paper '"On the Calorific Effects of Magneto -Electricity," 
etc., PhU, Mag.. 1843. 

I lake this opportunity of mentioning thnl I have only recently become 
acquainted with Helraboltz's admiralile treatise OQ the principle of mechani- 
cal effect ( Ueiier die ErhaUnng der Ki'nfl, von Dr. H. Hclmhnliz. Berlin. 
O. Reimer, 184T), having seen It for the first time on the SOih of January 
of tbia year ; and that 1 should have had occasion to refer to it on this, and 
on numerous other points of the dynamical theory of heat, tbe mechanical 
theory of electrolysis, the theory of electro -tnagnel re induction, and the 
mechnnicat theory of therm n-elcctric currents, in various papers communi- 
cated to the Rnyal Society of Edinburgh, ancl to this Mugusine, hud I been 
~l aoquniiued with it in time-.— W- T., March 20. 1852.] 

■" lis 
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purely thermal source, the quantities of heat evolved eleccj 
cally in the different homogeneous parts of the circuit are onJ 
compensations for a loss from the junctions of the diffeTesj 
metals, or that, when the effect of the current is entirely tk- 
mal, there must be just as much heat emitted from tlieparel 
not affected by the source as is taken from the source. 

17. Lastly,* when a current produced by thermal agencYE] 
made to work an engine and produce mechanical effect, iim\ 
will be less heat emitted from the parts of the circuit notii- 
fected by the source than is taken in from the source, byal 
amount precisely equivalent to the mechanical effect produced;' 
since Joule demonstrates experimentally that a current from 
any kind of source driving an engine, produces in the engine 
just as much less heat than it would produce in a fixed wire 
exercising the same resistance as is equivalent to the mechani- 
cal effect produced by the engine. 

18. The quality of thermal effects, resulting from eqoal 
causes through very different means, is beautifully illustrated 

* This reasoning was suggested to me by the following passage con. 
tained in a letter which I received from Mr. Joule on the 8lh of July, 184'. 
"In Peltier's experiment on cold produced at the bismuth and antimonj 
solder, we have an instance of the conversion of heat into the mechanical 
force of the current," which must have been meant as an answer to a re- 
mark I had made, that no evidence could be adduced to show that heath 
ever put out of existence. I now fully admit the force of that answer ; but 
it would require a proof that there is more heat put out of existence at Uie 
heated soldering [or in this and other parts of the eircuii] than is created 
at the cold soldering [and the remainder of the circuit, when a machine is 
driven by the current] to make the "evidence" be experimental. Tlial 
this is the case I think is certain, because the statements of § 16 in the text 
are demonstrated consequences of the first fundamental proposition; but 
it is still to be remarked that neither in this nor in any otlier case of the 
production of mechanical effect from purely thermal agency, has the ceas- 
ing to exist of an equivalent quantity of heat been demonstrated otherwise 
than theoretically. It woulri be a very great step in the experimental illus- 
tration (or verification, for those who consider such to be necessary) of the 
dynamical theory of heat, to actually show in any one case a loss of heal; 
and it might be done by operating through a very considerable range of 
temperatures with a good air-engine or steam-engine, not allc^wed to waste 
its work in friction. As will he seen in Part II. of this paper, no experi- 
ment of any kind could show a considerable loss of heat without employ- 
ing bodies differing considerably in temperature ; for instance, a loss of as 
much as .098, or about one-tenth of the whole heat used, if the temperature 
of all the bodies used be between 0° and 30° Cent. 
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f the following statement, drawn from Mr. Jonle's paper om 
lagneto-electricity. * 
Let there be three eqnal and similar galvanic batteries fan 
ished with equal and similar electrodes ; let .'1, and if, be thf 
irminations of the electrodes (or wires connected with the tw« 
Dies) ot the first battery, A^ and B^ the terminutious of thC 
^responding electrodes of the second, and ^Ig and B^of tb< 
lird battery. Let .-), and Ji, be connected with the extremq 
es of a long fixed wire ; let A^ and B^ be connected with ' 
poles" of an electrolytic apparatus for the decomposition o9 
ftter ; and let A3 and B^ be connected with the poles (or jfortM 
I they might be called) of an electro-magnetic engine. The! 
the length of the wire between A, and B,, and the speed e 
le engine between A^ and B3. be so adjusted that the streugtid 
( the cnrrent (which for simplicity we' may snppose to be eon-^ 
nnous and perfectly uniform in each case) may be the same in 
le three circuits, there will be more heat given out in any 
me in the wire between A, and Bj than in the electrolytic up- 
aratus between A^ and B^, or the working engine between Aj 
nd Bj. But if the hydrogen were allowed to burn in the oxy- 
eu, withiu the electrolytic vessel, and the engine to waste all 
ts work without producing any other than thermal effects (aa_ 
it would do, for instance, if all its work were spent in coutinOi 
ously agitating a limited fluid mass), the total heat emittetD 
■would be precisely the same in each of these two pieces of ap^ 
paratus as in the wire between A, and B^. It is worthy of re- 
mark that these propositions are rigorously true, being de- 
monstrable conseqaences of the fundamental principle of the 
dynamical theory of beat, which have been discovered \>y ■ 
Joule, and illustrated and verified most copiously in his exper* 
iraental researches. 

l!l. Uoth the fundamental propositions may be applied i; 
perfectly rigorous manner to the second of the known metfe 
ods of producing mechanical effect from thermal agency. Th{| 
application of the first of the two fundamental propositions lioj 
ilready been published by Rankiue and Clausius ; and that 
second, as Clunsiits showed in his published paper, is sim 

Id tills pnpcr refereiicu is made tii Ms previous paper "On tlie Heat ffl 

Electrolyaia " (published in vol. vil,, purl 3, of llii! aecorul series of tlie Lid 

uniry nnd PliiliMiipliicul Siiciely of ManclicstLT) for expurimcuUl demodf 

Btration ot lliase parts uf ilie ibcorj in whicli obemicul actiua is 1 
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ply Camot's nnmodified inyestigation of the relation between 
the mechanical effect prod need and the thermal circumstancej 
from which it originates, in the case of an expansiye engine 
working within an infinitely small range of temperatures. The 
simplest investigation of the consequences of the first propoa- 
tion in this application, which has occurred to me, is the fol- 
lowing, being merely the modification of an analytical expres- 
sion of Carnot's axiom regarding the permanence of heat, whick 
was given in my former paper,* required to make it express, 
not Carnot's axiom, but Joule's. 

20. Let us suppose a massf of any substance, occupying! 
volume V, under a pressure p uniform in all directions, and at 
a temperature /, to expand in volume to z; -f- dvy and to rise in 
temperature to ^ 4- dt. The quantity of work which it will pro- 
duce will be • ^^^ . 

and the quantity of heat which must be added to it to make its 
temperature rise during the expansion to t~{-dt may be de- 
noted by ^^^ _^ js^^dt. 

The mechanical equivalent of this is 

J{Mdv + Ndt), 

if / denote the mechanical equivalent of a unit of heat. Hence 
the mechanical measure of the total external effect produced in 
the circumstances is 

{p-JM)dv-JNdL 

The total external effect, after any finite amount of expansion, 
accompanied by any continuous change of temperature, has 
taken place, will consequently be, in mechanical terms, 

f\{p-JM)dv-JNdt\i 

where we must suppose t to vary with v, so as to be the actual 
temperature of the medium at each instant, and the integration 
with reference to v must be performed between limits corre- 
sponding to the initial and final volumes. Now if, at any sub- 
sequent time, the volume and temperature of the medium be- 
come what they were at the beginning, however arbitrarily 

* '* Account of Carnot's Theoiy," foot-note on § 26. 

f This may have parts consisting of different substances, or of the same 
substance in different states, provided the temperature of all be the same. 
See below, part iii., § 53-56. 
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I made to vary in the period, the total ex- 
t must, accordiug to Prop. I., amount to nolliiiig; 
{p~JM)dv-JXdt 
[duat be the differential of a function of two intiependeiit varia- 
Hes, or we must bare 

(l(ji-JM) d{-JX) 



ind hence 



dv 



(1) 



m 



this being merely the analytical expression of the condition, that 

the preceding integral may vanish in every case in which the 

initial and final values of v and i are the same, respectively. 

'l Observing that J is an absolute constant, we may put the result 

^■iiinto the form / i » j .-x 

W dt^'^\ju~"di} ' 

This equation expreases, in a perfectly comprehensive manner, 
the application of the first fundamental proposition to the ther- 

IBial and mechanical circumstances of any substance whatever, 
■ader uniform pressure in all directions, when subjected to 
■oy possible variations of temperature, volume, and pressure. 
, 21, The corresponding application of the second fundamental 
jrroposition is completely expressed by the equation 

where /i denotes what is called " Carnot'a function," a quantity 
which has an absolute vaiue, the same for all substances for 
any given temperature, but which may vary with the temper- 
ature in a manner that can only be determined by experiment. 
To prove this proposition, it may be remarked in the first place 
that Prop. 11. could not be true for every case in which the 
mperature of the refrigerator differs infinitely little from that 
3 source, without being true imiversally. Now, if a sub- 
i be allowed first to expand from y to ji + ilv, its temper- 
1 being kept constantly I; if, secondly, it be allowed to 
tpand further, without either emitting or absorbing heat 
, its temperature goes down through an infinitely small 
:, to i—T; if, thirdly, it be compressed at the constant 
mperature i — r, so much {actually by an amount differing 
~'j by only an infinitely small quantity of the second or- 
r), that when, fourthly, the volume is further diminished to 
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V without the medium's being allowed to either emit oraWJ 

heat, its temperature may be exactly tj it may be consideRi| 

as constituting a thermo-dynamic engine which fulfils CarnotV 

condition of complete reversibility. Hence, by Prop. Il.,n 

must produce the same amount of work for the same quantity 

of heat absorbed in the first operation, as any other substanct 

similarly operated upon through the same range of temper- 

dp 
atures. But -jjT.dv is obviously the whole work done in the 

complete cycle, and (by the definition of Jfin § 20) Mdv\%\k 
quantity of heat absorbed in the first operation. Hence tlie 
value of ^ ^ 

di'-^" di 

, or — r, 

Mdv M 

must be the same for all substances, with the same values of/ 
and r; or, since r is not involved except as a factor, we must hare 

dp 
di 



M 



=f^y 



w 



where ^ depends only on t ; from which we conclnde the prop- 
osition which was to be proved. ^ 

di 

22. The very remarkable theorem that "^ must be the same 

for all substances at the same temperature was first given 
(although not in precisely the same terms) by Carnot, and de- 
monstrated by him, according to the principles he adopted. 
We have now seen that its truth may be satisfactorily estab- 
lished without adopting the false part of his principles. Hence 
all Carnot's conclusions, and all conclusions derived by others 
from his theory, which depend merely on equation (3), require 
no modification when the dynamical theory is adopted. Thus, 
all the conclusions contained in Sections I., II., and III. of 
the Appendix to my *^ Account of Carnot's Theory,'* and in the 
paper immediately following it in the Transactions, entitled 
"Theoretical Considerations on the Effect of Pressure in Lower- 
ing the Freezing-point of Water/' by my elder brother, still hold. 
Also, we see that Carnot's expression for the mechanical effect 
derivable from a given quantity of heat by means of a perfect 
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engine in which the range of temperatures la infinitely small, 
expresses truly the greatest effect which can possibly be ob- 
tained in the circumstances ; although it is in reality only an 
infinitely small fraction of the wiiole mechanical equivalent of 
the heat supplied ; the remainder being irreeoverably lost to 
man, and therefore " wasted," althongh not atmihilated. 

23. On the other hand, the expression for the mechanical 
effect obtainable from a given quantity of heat entering an en- 
gine from a "source" at a given temperature, when the range 
down to the temperatare of the cold part of tlie engine or the 
"refrigerator" is finite, will differ most materially from thjit 
of Carnot; since, a finite quantity of mechanical effect being 
now obtained from a finite quantity of heat entering the engine, 
a finite fraction of this quantity must be converted from heat 
into mechanical effect. The investigation of this expression, 
with numerical determinations founded on the numbers de- 
duced from Regnault's observations on steam, which are shown 
in Tables I. and II. of ray former paper, constitutes the second 
part of the paper at present communicated. 



rn the Motive Poicer of Heat Ihrongh Finite Ranges of 
Temperature 

24. It is required to determine the quantity of work which a 
perfect engine, supplied from a source at any temperature, S, 
and piirting with its waste heat to a refrigerator at any lower 
temperature, T, will produce from a given quantity, //, of heat 
drawn from the source. 

35. We may suppose the engine to consist of an infinite num- 
ber of perfect engines, each working within an infinitely small 
range of temperature, and arranged in a series of which the 
source of tJie first is the given source, the refrigerator of the 
last the given refrigerator, and the refrigerator of each inter- 
mediate engine is the source of that which follows it in the 
series. Each of these engines will, in any time, emit just as 
much leas heat to its refrigerator than is supplied to it from its 
Bonrce, as is the equivalent of the mechanical work which it 
produces. Hence if ( and / + dt denote respectively the tem- 
peratnres of the refrigerator and source of one of the inter- 
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mediate engines, and if q denote the quantity of heat whiei 
this engine discharges into its refrigerator in any time, aa- 1 
q-\-dq the quantity which it draws from its source in thesam| 
time, the quantity of work which it produces in that time fill 
be Jdq according to Prop. I., and it will also be qfxdt accordiis' 
to the expression' of Prop. II., investigated in § 21 ; and theie- 
fore we must have ' j^^ ^ ^^^^ 

Hence, supposing that the quantity of heat supplied fromtk 
first source, in the time considered is H, we find by integration 

But the value of q, when t =z T, is the final remainder dis- 
charged into the refrigerator at the temperature Tj and there- 
fore, if this be denoted by E, we have 

from which we deduce 



R=Ht- j/y/«««- 



(6) 

Now the whole amount of work produced will be the mechani- 
cal equivalent of the quantity of heat lost ; and, therefore, if 
this be denoted by W, we nave 

W = J{H^R), (7) 

and consequently, by (6), 

Wz=JH{l-e-]jf^2',idt\ ' (8) 

26. To compare this with the expression Hj fxdt, for the 

duty indicated by Carnot's theory,* we may expand the expo- 
nential in the preceding equation, by the usual series. We thus 



find W=[l-^^ + :Jy^- etc.) . H f^,at ' 



where 







1 rs 

= -jJt "* 



(9) 



This shows that the work really produced, which always falls 
short of the duty indicated by Carnot's theory, approaches 



* ** Account." etc., Equation 7, § 31. 
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bore and more nearly to it as the range ia diminiBhetl ; and ul- 
Rmately, when the range is infinitely small, is the Eame as if 
Tarnot's theory required no modiflcution, which agrees with 
\tie conclusion stated above in § 22. 

f 37. Again, equation (8) shows that the real duty of a given 
ttiantity of heat supplied from the sonrce increases with every 
picrease of the range ; but that instead of increasing indefinitely 

in proportion to / /tdl, as Garnot's theory makes it do, it never 

gaches the value JJI, but approsimatea to this limit, aa / fidf 

^s increased without limit. Hence Garnot's remark* regarding 
the practical advantage that may be anticipated from the use 
of the air-engine, or from any method by which the range of 
temperatures may be increaaed, loaes only a part of its impor- 
tance, while a much more satisfactory view than his of the prac- 
tical problem is afforded. Thus we see that, although the 
full equivalent of mechanical effect cannot be obtained even by 
means of a perfect engine, yet when the actual source of heat 
is at a high enough temperature above the surrounding objecta, 
we may get more and more nearly the whole of the admitted 

Kat converted into mechanical effect, by aimply increasing the 
'ective range of temperature in the engine. 
28. The preceding investigation (§ 25) shows that the value 
Camot's function, ft, for all temperatures within the range 
the engine, and the absolute value of Joule's equivalent, J, 
a enough of data to calculate the amount of mechanic.il effect 
a perfect engine of any kind, whether a steam-engine, an air- 
engine, or even a thermo-electric engine ; since, according to 
the axiom stated in § 13, and the demonatration of Prop. II., 
no inanimate material agency could produce more mechauical 
effect from a given quantity of heat, with a given available 
range of temperatures, than an engine satisfying the criterion 
stated in the enunciation of the proposition. 
29. The mechanical equivalent of a thermal unit Fahrenheit, 
t the quantity of lieat necessary to raise the temperature of a 
^und of water from 32° to 33" Fahr., has been determined by 
ale in foot-pounds at Manchester, and the value which he 
es as his best determination is 773.69. Mr. Rankine takes, 

* "Account," etc. Appendix, Section Iv. 
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as the result of Joule's determiuatiou, 7T2, whicli he estimates 
must be within 3^ of its own amount, of the truth. If we 
take T'l'S-f as the number, we flud, hy multiplying it by g, 1390 as 
the eqiiivalcnt of the thermal unit Centigrade, which is taken 
as the value of J in the numericul applications contained in the 
present paper, 

30. With rftgiird to the determination of the values of n for 
different temperatures, it is to be remarked that equation (4) 
shows that this might be done by experiments upon any sub- 
stance whatever of indestructible te.xture, and indicates exactly 
the experimental data required in each case. For instance, by 
first supposing the medium to be air ; and again, by supposing 
it to consist partly of liquid water and partly of saturated vapor, 
we deduce, as is shown in Part III. of this paper, the two ex- 
pressions (6), given in § 30 of my former paper ("Account of 
Camot'a Theory"), for the value of /i at any temperature. As 
yet no experiments have been made upon air which afford the 
required data for calculating the value of fi through any exten- 
sive range of temperature ; but for temperatures between 50° 
and 60° Fahr,, Joule's experiments* on the heat evolved by the 
expenditure of a given amount of work on the compression of 
air kept at a constant temperature, afford the most direct data 
for this object which have yet been obtained ; since, if Q be the 
quantity of heat evolved hy the compression of a fluid subject 
to " the gaseous laws " of expansion and compressibility, W the 
amount of mechanical work spent, and ( the constant temper- 
ature of the fluid, we have by (11) of § 49 of my former paper, 

W.E 

which is in reality a simple consequence of the other expression 
for /I in terms of data with reference to air. Remarks upon 
the determination of ^ by such experiments, and by another 
class of experiments on air originated by Joule, are reserved 
for a separate communication, which I hope to be able to make 
to the Royal Society on another occasion. 

31. The second of the expressions (fi), in § 30 of my former 
paper, or the equivalent expression (3:^), given below in the 



• "On the Clianges of Tempemture produced by the Rftretactioi 
CmideiiHitloD of Air," Phil. Mug., vol. xjtvi., May, 1845. 
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preaeut piiper, shows that ft may be determined for any tem- 
lierature from de terminations for that temperatnre of — 

(1) The rate of variation with the. temperature, of the press- 
ure of eatnruted steam. 

(2) The latent heat of a given weight of saturated ateam. 
The volume of a given weight of saturated steam. 

1,4) The volume of a given weight of water. 

last mentioned of these elements may, on account of the 
■hich it enters the formula, he taken as constant, 
without producing any appreciahlu offcet on the probable accu- 
racy of the result. 

3-i. Regnault's observations have supplied the first of the 
data with very great accuracy for all temperatures between 
-32° Cent, and 230°. 

33. As regards the second of the data, it mnst he remarked 
that all experimenters, from Watt, who first made experiments 
on the subject, to Kegnault, whose determinations are the most 
accurate and extensive that have yet been made, appear to have 
either explicitly or tacitly assumed the same principle as that of 
Carnot which is overturned by the dynamical theory of heat; 
inasmuch as they have defined the " total heat of steam " as the 
quantity of heat required to convert a unit of weight of water 
at 0° into steam in the particular state considered. Thus Reg- 
nault, setting out with this definition for "the total heat of 
saturated steam," gives experimental determinations of it for 
the entire range of temperatures from 0° to 330° ; and he de- 
duces the " latent heat of saturated steam " at any temperatnre, 
from the "total heat," so determined, by subtracting from it 
the quantity of heat necessary to raise the liquid to that tem- 
perature. Now, according to the dynamical theory, the quan- 
tity of heat expressed by the preceding definition depends on 
the manner {which maybe infinitely varied) in which the speci- 
fied change of state is effected ; differing in different cases by 
the thermal equivalents of the differences of the external me- 
chanical effect produced in the expansion. For instance, the 
total quantity of heat required to evaporate a quantity of water 
at 0°, and then, keeping it always in the state of saturated va- 
por,* bring it to the temperature 100°, cannot be so mneh as 

• See below (Part III., g 58), where the "negative" specific heat ot sat- 
iiraled slenin is investigaWd. If the mean value of lliia quantity between 
V and lOCP were —1.5 (and it cannot differ mncli from this) there would 
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three-fourths of the quantity required, first, to raise tbetes- 
perature of the liquid to 100°, and then evaporate it at tk 
temperature; and. yet either quantity is expressed by whttiil 
generally received as a definition of the *' total heat"oftiii' 
saturated vapor. To find what it is that is really determine: 
as "total heat" of saturated steam in Reg^ault's researches,!: 
is only necessary to remark, that the measurement actnillr 
made is of the quantity of heat emitted by a certain weight o: 
water in passing through a calorimetrical apparatus, which it 
enters as saturated steam, and leaves in the liquid state, tk 
result being reduced to what would have been found if the final 
temperature of the water had been exactly 0*^. For there beii^ 
no external mechanical effect produced (other than that ol 
sound, which it is to be presumed is quite inappreciable), the 
only external effect is the emission of heat. This must, there- 
fore, according to the fundamental proposition of the dynam- 
ical theory, be independent of the intermediate agencies. It 
follows that, however the steam may rush through the calo- 
rimeter, and at whatever reduced pressure it may actually be 
condensed,* the heat emitted externally must be exactly the 

be 150 units of heat emitted by a pound of saturated vapor in having its 
temperature raised (by compression) from 0^ to 100° The latent heat of 
the vapor at 0° being 606.5, the final quantity of heat required to convert t 
pound of water at 0° into saturated steam at 100°, in the first of the ways 
mentioned in the text, would consequently be 456.5. which is only about? 
of the quantity 637 found as "the total heat*' of the saturated vapor at 
100°, by Regnault. 

* If the steam have to rush through a long fine tube, or through a sma:l 
aperture within the calorimetrical apparatus, its pressure will be dimin- 
ished before it is condensed ; and there will, therefore, in two parts of the 
calorimeter be saturated steam at different temperatures (as, for instuoce, 
would be the case if steam from a high-pressure boiler were distilled into 
the open air); yet, on account of the heat developed by the flui*i friction, 
which would be precisely the equivalent of the mechanical effect of the 
expansion wasted in the rushing, the heat measured by the calorimeter 
would be precisely the same as if the condensation took place at a pressure 
not appreciably lower than tliat of the entering steam. The circumstanees 
of such a case have been overlooked by Clausius (Poggendorff's Annakn, 
1850, No. 4, p. 510), when he expresses with some doubt the opinion that 
the latent heat of saturated steam will be truly found from Regnault's 
"total heat," by deducting " the sensible heat ;*' and gives as a reason that, 
in the actual experiments, the condensation must have taken place ** under 
the same pressure, or nearly under the same pressure," as the evaporation. 
The question is not, Did tJie condensation take place at a lower pressure than 
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same as if the condensation took place under the full pressure 
of the entering saturated steam ; and we conclude that the 
total lieaty as actually determined from his experiments by Reg- 
nault, is the quantity of heat that would be required, first to 
raise the liquid to the specified temperature, and then to evap- 
orate it at that temperature ; and that the principle on which 
he determines the latent heat is correct. Hence, through the 
range of his experiments — that is, from 0° to 230° — we may con- 
sider the second of the data required for the calculation of ^ 
as being supplied in a complete and satisfactory manner. 

34. There remains only the third of the data, or the volume 
of a given weight of saturated steam, for which accurate exper- 
iments through an extensive range are wanting ; and no ex- 
perimental researches bearing on the subject having been made 
since the time when my former paper was written, I see no 
reason for supposing that the values of /x which I then gave are 
not the most probable that can be obtained in the present state 
of science ; and, on the understanding stated in § 33 of that 
paper, that accurate experimental determinations of the den- 
sities of saturated steam at different temperatures may indicate 
considerable errors in the densities which have been assumed 
according to the *' gaseous laws," and may consequently render 
considerable alterations in my results necessary, I shall still con- 
tinue to use Table I. of that paper, which shows the values of 
/z for the temperatures ^, 1^, 2^... 230^, or, the mean values 
of /i for each of the 230 successive Centigrade degrees of the 
air-thermometer above the freezing-point, as the basis of nu- 
merical applications of the theory. It may be added, that any 
experimental researches sufficiently trustworthy in point of ac- 
curacy, yet to be made, either on air or any other substance, 
which may lead to values of /x differing from those, must be 
admitted as proving a discrepancy between the true densities 
of saturated steam, and those which have been assumed.* 

that of the entering steam f but. Did Regnault maketlie steam work an engine 
in passing through the calorimeter, or was tJiere so much noise of steam rush- 
ing through it as to convert an appreciable portion of the total heat into e.v- 
temal mechanical effect f And a negative answer to this is a sufficient reason 
for adopting with certainty the opinion that the principle of his determina- 
tion of the latent heat is correct. 

* I cannot see that any hypothesis, such as tlint ndopted by Clausius 
fundamentally in his Investigations on this subject, and leading, as he shows, 
to determinations of the densities of saturated steam at different temper- 
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35. Table II. of my former paper, which shows the values (•! 

/ ^dt for t = l, t=:2, t=z3, ... ^ = 231, renders the calcalt 

tion of the mechanical effect derivable from a given quantity 
of heat by means of a perfect engine, with any given range in- 
cluded between the limits and 231, extremely easy ; since tk 
quantity to be divided by J* in the index of the exponential in 
the expression (8) will be found by subtracting the number in 
that table corresponding to the value of T', from that corre- 
sponding to the value of S, 

36. The following tables show some numerical results whict 
have been obtained in this way, with a few (contained in the 

lower part of the second table) calculated from values of / /^' 

estimated for temperatures above 230°, roughly, according to 
the rate of variation of that function within the experimental 
limits. 

37. Explanation of the Tables. 

Column I. in each table shows the assumed ranges. 
Column II. shows ranges deduced by means of Table II. of 

the former paper, so that the value of / tidt for each may be 

the same as for the corresponding range shown in column I. 

Column III. shows what would be the duty of a unit of heat 
if Carnot's theory required no modification (or the actual duty 
of a unit of heat with additions through the range, to compen- 
sate for the quantities converted into mechanical effect). 

atures, which indicate enormous deviations from the gaseous laws of vam- 
tiou witli temperature and pressure, is more probable, or is probably Dearer 
the trutli, than that tlie density of saturated steam does follow these laws 
as it is usually assumed to do. In the present state of science it would 
perhaps be wrong to say that either hypothesis is more probable than the 
other [or that the rigorous truth of either hypothesis is probable at all], 

* It ought to be remarked, that as the unit of force implied in the deter- 
minations of ft is the weight of a pound of matter at Paris, and the unit of 
force in terms of which J is expressed is the weight of a pound at Man- 
chester, these numbers ought in strictness to be modified so as to express 
the values in terms of a common unit of force ; but as the force of gravity 
at Paris differs by less than -^j^ of its own value from the force of gravity 
at Manchester, this correction will be much less than the probable errore 
from other sources, and may therefore be neglected. 
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^^M Colnmn IV. shows the true duty of a rniit of heat, and a. com- 


^H parisoii of tlic nnmbers in it witii the corresponding numbers 


in Column III. shoivs how much the true duty falls short of 


Carnot's theoretical duty in each case. 


Column VI. is calcnlated by the formula 


Ji^i-mofri'dl. 


where c = 2.71S2», and tor J'/'^fidi the successiye values shown 


in Column III. are used. 


Column IV. ia calculated by the formula 


ir^i3ao{i-«) 


from the values of 1 - i? shown in Cohimn V. 




38. Table of the MoUve Power of Heal. 
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39. Supplementary Table of the Motive Power of Heat, 
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1.000 



R 
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.?25 
.455 

.dOo 
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40. Taking the range 30° to 140° as an example suitable to 
the circumstances of some of the best steam-engines that Lave 
yet been made (see Appendix to " Account of Carnot's Theory," 
sec. v.), we find in Column III., of the supplementary table, 3TT 
ft.-lbs. as the corresponding duty of a unit of heat instead of 
440, shown in Column III., which is Carnot^s theoretical datv. 

• 

We conclude that the recorded performance of the Fowey-Con- 
sols engine in 1845, instead of being only 57^ per cent, amounted 
really to 07 per cent., or f of the duty of a perfect engine with 
the same range of temperature; and this duty being .271 
(rather more than }) of the whole equivalent of the heat used ; 
we conclude further, that ^j, or 18 per cent, of the whole heat 
supplied was actually converted into mechanical effect by that 
steam-engine. 

41. The numbers in the lower part of the supplementary 
table sliow the great advantage that may be anticipated from 
the perfecting of the air-engine, or any other kind of thermo- 
dynamic engine in which the range of the temperature can be 
increased much beyond the limits actually attainable in steam- 
engines. Thus an air-engine, with its hot part at 600°, and its 
cold part at 0° Cent., working with perfect economy, would 
convert 76 per cent, of the whole heat used into mechanical ef- 
fect ; or working with such economy as has been estimated for 
the Fowey-Consols engine — that is, producing 67 per cent, of 

' i^ theoretical duty corresponding to its range of temperature 
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would convert 51 per cent, of all the heat used into mechanical 
effect. 

42. It was suggested to me by Mr. Joule, in a letter dated 
December 9, 1848, that the true value of /x might be " inversely 
as the temperatures from zero ;'' * and values for various tem- 
peratures calculated by means of the formula, 

were given for comparison with those which I had calculated 
from data legarding steam. This formula is also adopted by 
Clausius, who uses it fundamentally in his mathematical inves- 
tigations. If /i were correctly expressed by it, we should have 

and therefore equations (1) and (2) would become 

W = J^-^^, (12) 

-+T 

Ii=^ (13) 

43. The reasons upon which Mr. Joule's opinion is founded, 
that the preceding equation (11) may be the correct expression 

* If we take fi=k ^ , where k may be any constant, we find 

k 




which is the formula I gave when this paper was communicated. I have 
since remarked that Mr. Joule's hypothesis implies essentially that the co- 
efficient k must be as it is taken in the text, the mechanical equivalent of a 
thermal unit. Mr. Rankine, in a letter dated March 27, 1851, informs me 
that he has deduced, from the principles laid down in his paper communi- 
cated last year to this Society, an approximate formula for the ratio of the 
maximum quantity of heat converted into mechanical effect to the whole 
quantity expended, in an expansive engine of any substance, which, on 
comparison, I find agrees exactly with the expression (12) given in the 
text as a consequence of the hypothesis suggested by Mr. Joule regarding 
the value of /* at any temperature. — [April 4, 1851] 
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for Carnot's function, although the values calculated by mecl 
of it differ considerably from those shown in Table 1. of irl 
former paper, form the subject of a communication wMdi:| 
hope to have an opportunity of laying before the Royal Sockn 
previously to the close of the present session. 



Part III. 

Applications of the Dynamical Theory to establish Eelatimk^ 
ttoeeri the Physical Properties of all Substances, 

44. The two fundamental equations of the dynamical theory 
of heat, investigated above, express relations between quanti- 
ties of heat required to produce changes of volume and tem- 
perature in any material medium whatever, subjected to a uni- 
form pressure in all directions, which lead to various remarkable 
conclusions. Such of these as are independent of Joule's prin- 
ciple (expressed by equation (2) of § 20), being also indepen- 
dent of the truth or falseness of Carnot's contrary assumption 
regarding the permanence of heat, are common to his theory 
and to the dynamical theory ; and some of the most iraporiAiit 
of them* have been given by Carnot himself, and other writers 
who adopted his principles and mode of reasoning without 
modification. Other remarkable conclusions on the same sub- 

iect miffht have been drawn from the equation — ^ = 0. 

at dv 

expressing Carnot's assumption (of the truth of which experi- 
mental tests might have been thus suggested); but I am not 
aware that any conclusion deducible from it, not included in 
Carnot's expression for the motive power of heat through finite 
ranges of temperature, has yet been actually obtained and pub- 
lished. 

45. The recent writings of Rankine and Clausius contain 
some of the consequences of the fundamental principle of the 
dynamical theory (expressed in the first fundamental proposi- 
tion above) regarding physical properties of various substances; 
among which may be mentioned especially a very remarkable 
discovery regarding the specific heat of saturated steam (in- 
vestigated also in this paper in § 58 below), made independently 

* See above, § 2a. 
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by the two authors, and a property of water at its freezing- 
point, deduced from the corresponding investigation regarding 
ice and water under pressure by Clausius ; according to which 
he finds that, for each 3^° Cent, that the solidifying point of 
water is lowered by pressure, its latent heat, which under at- 
mospheric pressure is 79, is diminished by .081. The investi- 
gations of both these writers involve fundamentally various 
hypotheses which may be or may not be found by experiment 
to be approximately true ; and which render it difficult to 
gather from their writings what part of their conclusions, es- 
pecially with reference to air and gases, depend merely on the 
necessary principles of the dynamical theory. 

46. In the remainder of this paper, the two fundamental 
propositions, expressed by the equations 

and . , 

Jf = i.^^-, (3) of §21 

fi dt \ / o 

are applied to establish properties of the specific heats of any 
substance whatever ; and then special conclusions are deduced 
for the case of a fluid following strictly the " gaseous laws " of 
density, and for the case of a medium consisting of parts in 
different states at the same temperature, as water and saturated 
steam, or ice and water. 

47. In the first place it may be remarked, that by the defi- 
nition of if and iVin § 20, iVmust be what is commonly called 
the *' specific heat at constant volume " of the substance, pro- 
vided the quantity of the medium be the standard quantity 
adopted for specific heats, which, in all that follows, I shall 
take as the unit of weight. Hence the fundamental equation 
of the dynamical theory, (2) of § 20, expresses a relation be- 
tween this specific heat and the quantities for the particular 
substance denoted by M and p. If we eliminate M from this 
equation, by means of equation (3) of § 21, derived from the 
expression of the second fundamental principle of the theory of 
the motive power of heat, we find 

(LV \tidt) I dp 

av ~ dt Jdt' ^^' 
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which expresses a relation between the variation in the specific 
lieat at constant volume, of any substance, produced by an al- 
teration of its volume at a constant temperature, and the vari- 
ation of its pressure with its temperature when the volume 
is constant; involving a function, /u, of the temperature, which 
is the same for all substances. 

48. Again, let K denote the specific heat of the substance 
under constant pressure. Then, if dv and dt be so related that 
the pressure of the medium, when its volume and temperature 
are v -{-dv and t-\-dt respectively, is the same as when they are 
V and t — that is, if 



we have 
Hence we find 



= -^dv + -^dty 
dv dt 

Kdt =z Mdv -{- Ndt. 

dp 

dt 

which merely shows the meaning in terms of the two specific 
heats, of what I have denoted by M, Using in this for M its 
value given by (3) of § 21, we find 



M 



K~N^^-L^ (16) 

an expression for the difference between the two specific heats, 
derived without hypothesis from the second fundamental prin- 
ciple of the theory of the motive power of heat. 

49. These results may be put into forms more convenient for 
use, in applications to liquid and solid media, by introducing 

the notation : 

dp^ 

dv 



I dp 

g — i— 

u dt 



(17) 



where k will be the reciprocal of the compressibility, and e the 
coefficient of expansion with heat. 
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Equations (14), (16), and (3) thus become 

(?) 



dX \fij KB 
Iv'^ (It "J' 

KB' 



(18) 



K'-N^v—, (19) 

if=i.i:e; (20) 

/^ 

the third of these equations being annexed to show explicitly 
the quantity of heat developed by the compression of the sub- 
stance kept at a constant temperature. Lastly, if Q denote the 
rise in temperature produced by a compression from v + dv to 
V before any heat is emitted, we have 

d = -zrz.—.dVz=:- _,^ zdv. (21) 

50. The first of these expressions for Q shows that, when the 
substance contracts as its temperature rises (as is the case, for 
instance, with water between its freezing-point and its point of 
maximum density), its temperature would become lowered by a 
sudden compression. The second, which shows in terms of its 
compressibility and expansibility exactly how much the tem- 
perature of any substance is altered by an infinitely small alter- 
ation of its volume, leads to the approximate expression 

if, as is probably the case, for all known solids and liquids, e be 
so small that e.VKe is very small compared with ^K. 

51. If, now, we suppose the substance to be a gas, and intro- 
duce the hypothesis that its density is strictly subject to the 
"gaseous laws,^' we should have, by Boyle and Mariotte's law 
of compression, 

dv V ^ ^ 

and by Dalton and Gay-Lussac's law of expansion, 

dt-l-\-Et' ^^^^ 

from which we deduce 

dp Ep 



dt 1 + Et' 
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Equation (14) will consequently become 

( Ep 



(IN 



d 



fi{l + Bt) 



-#f 



(ii 



dv (it 

a result peculiar to the dynamical theory and equation (lu 



K-N = 



(tV 



which agrees with the result of § 53 of my former paper. 

If V be taken to denote the volume of the gas at the u; 
perature 0° under unity of pressure, (25) becomes 

52. All the conclusions obtained by Clausius, with referen: 
to air or gases, are obtained immediately from these equatiobl 
by taking ^ 



(W 



1 +Et' 



which will make-^ =0, and by assuming, as he does, that I 

thus found to be independent of the density of the gas, isalic 
independent of its temperature. 

53. As a last application of the two fundamental eqaatioK 
of the theory, let the medium with reference to which if and 
N are defined consist of a weight 1 —a; of a certain substance 
in one state, and a weight x in another state at the same tem- 
perature, containing more latent heat. To avoid circumlocu- 
tion and to fix the ideas, in what follows we may suppose the 
former state to be liquid and the latter gaseous ; but the in- 
vestigation, as will be seen, is equally applicable to the case of 
a solid in contact with the same substance in the liquid or 
gaseous form. 

54. The volume and temperature of the whole medium be- 
ing, as before, denoted respectively by v and t, we shall have 

\(l--a:) + ya; = v, (2T) 

if \ and y be the volumes of unity of weight of the substance 
in the liquid and the gaseous states respectively : and p, the 
pressure, may be considered as a function of t, depending solely 
on the nature of the substance. To express M and N for this 
mixed medium, let Z denote the latent heat of a unit of weight oi 
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the vapor, c the specific heat of the liquid, and h the specific heat • 
of the vapor when kept in a state of saturation. We shall have 

civ 

(Ix 
Ndt = c{\—x)dt-{' hxdt + L-jrdL 

Now, by (27), we have , 

(,_X)L- = i, (28) 

and (y-X)J+(l-.)g + 4j = 0. (20) 

Hence M = -^, (30) 

y — A 

N = c{l-x) + hx-L 2L il. (31) 

y A 

55. The expression of the second fundamental proposition in 
this case becomes, consequently, 

^ = — ^, (32) 

which agrees with Carnot's original result, and is the formula 
that has been used (referred to above in § 31) for determining 
/* by means of Eegnault's observations on steam. 

56. To express the conclusion derivable from the first funda- 
mental proposition, we have, by differentiating the preceding 
expressions for Jf and iNTwith reference to t and v respectively, 

dM t_ dL L rf(y-X) 

dv ~y--\ dt {y—xy dt ' 

dy d\ 

^li j di'~''di\ dx 

dt ^\ y — \ ) dv 

_ ^ h^C ^ L } djy — X) 

- (y_\"*(y_X)^f dt ' 

Hence equation (2) of § 20 becomes 

dL 
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* Combining this with the conclusion (32) derived fromtbejc] 
ond fundamental proposition, we obtain 

dL , Lll 

The former of these equations agrees precisely witlnsel 
which was first given by Clausius, and the preceding inTe«il 
gation is substantially the same as the investigation bywhi?!] 
he arrived at it. The second differs from another given If | 
Chiusius only in not implying any hypothesis as to the fonn'--' 
Carnot's function /u. 

57. If we suppose /i and L to be known for any temperature. 

equation (32) enables us to determine the value of — for tk 

dt 

temperature ; and thence deducing a value of dty we have 

y — X 

which shows the effect of pressure in altering the "boiling- 
poinf if the mixed medium be a liquid and its vapor, ortbe 
melting-point if it be a solid in contact with the same sub- 
stance in the liquid state. This agrees with the conclusion ar- 
rived at by my elder brother in his '^ Theoretical Investigation 
of., the Effect of Pressure in Lowering the Freezing-point of 
"Water." His result,, obtained by taking as the value for /x that 
derived from Table I. of my former paper for the temperature 
0°, is that the freezing-point is lowered by .0075° Cent, by an 
additional atmosphere of pressure. Clausius, with the other 
data the same, obtains .00733° as the lowering of temperature 
by the same additional pressure, which differs from my brother's 
result only from having been calculated from a formula which 

E 

implies the hypothetical expression J ^ . jp. for ft. It was by 

/7 T 

applying equation (33) to determine -^ for the same case that 

Clausius arrived at the curious result regarding the latent heat 
of water under pressure mentioned above (§ 45). 

58. Lastly, it may be remarked that every quantity which 
appears in equation (33), except h, is known with tolerable ac- 
curacy for saturated steam through a wide range of tempera- 
ture; and we may therefore use this equation to find hy which 
has never yet been made an object of experimental research. 
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Thus we have 



y^Xdp /(IL 



} 



For the value of y the best data regardiug the density of sat- 
urated steam that can be had must be taken. If for different 
temperatures we use the same values for the density of saturated 
steam (calculated according to the gaseous laws, and Regnault's 
observed pressure from ^^, taken as the density at 100°), the 
values obtained for the first term of the second member of the 
preceding equation are the same as if we take the form 

derived from (34), and use the values of ^ shown in Table I. of 
my former paper. The values of — ^ in the second column in 
the following table have been so calculated, with, besides, the 
following data afforded by Regnault from his observations on 
the total heat of steam, and the specific heat of water 

f + c = .305, 

L = 606.5 + .305^ - (.00002^ + .000000^5''). 
The values of — ^ shown in the third column are those derived 
T)y Clausius from an equation which is the same as what (34) 

E 

i^ould become if /- =^ were substituted for /u. 

1 + J^t 



t 


- h accordingto Table 
I. of " Account of 
Carnot's Theory " 


T-h according to 
Clausius 




50 
100 
150 
200 


1.863 
1.479 
1.174 
0.951 
0.780 


1.916 
1.465 
1.133 
0.879 
0.676 



59. From these results it appears, that through the whole 
range of temperatures at which observations have been made, 
the value of h is negative ; and, therefore, if a quantity of sat- 
urated vapor be compressed in a vessel containing no liquid 
water, heat must be continuously abstracted from it in order 
that it may remain saturated as its temperature rises ; and con- 
versely, if a quantity of saturated vapor be allowed to expand 
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iu tt dosod vessel, heat must be supplied to it tn prevent any 
part of it from becoming condensed into the liquid form as the 
temperatare of the whole sinks. TJiis very remarkable conclu- 
sion was first announced by Mr. Rankine, in his paper com- 
municated to this Society on the 4th of February last year. It 
was diaeovered independently by Clausius, and published in 
his paper in Poggendorff's Annalen in the mouths of April and 
May of the same year. 

60. It might appear at first sight, that the well-known fact 
that steam rushing from a high-pressure boiler through a small 
orifice into the open air does not scald a hand exposed to it, is 
inconaistent with the proposition, that steam expanding from 
a state of saturation must have heat given to it to prevent any 
part from becoming condensed; since the steam would scald 
the hand unless it were dry, and consequently above the boil- 
ing-point iu temperature. The explanation of this apparent 
difficulty, given in a letter which I wrote to Mr. Joule last Oc- 
tober, and which has since been published in the Philosophical 
Magazine, is, that the steam in rushing through the orifice pro- 
dnces mechanical effect which is immediately wasted in fluid 
friction, and consequently reconverted into heat ; so that tb« 
issuing steam at the atmospheric pressure would have to part 
with as much heat to convert it into water at the temperature 
100° as it would have had to part with to have been condensed 
at the Jiigh pressure and then cooled down to 100°, which for 
a pound of steam initially saturated at the temperature I is, by 
Regnault's modification of Watt's law, .305 {t — 100°) more heat 
than a pound of saturated steam at 100° would have to part 
with to be rcdnced to the same state; and the issuing steam 
must therefore be above 100° in temperature, and dry. 



Part IV 

On a Method of discovering experimentally the Relation between 

the Mechanical Work spent and the Heat produced by 

the Compression of a Gaseous Fluid.* 

Gl. The important researches of Joule on the thermal cir- 
cumstances connected with the expansion and compresBion of 

•Fromlhc Trantactionsof the Boyal Society of Edinburgh, nol. kx., part2. 
ApTi)17. 1851. 
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^HBr, and the adtnimble reasoning upon them expreaaed in his 
^Hjfeiper* "On the Changes of Temperature produced by the Rare- 
faction and Condensation of Air," especially the way in which he 
takes into account any mechanical effect that may be externally 
prodnced, or interaally lost, in fluid friction, have introduced an 
entirely new method of treating qnestiona regarding the phys- 
ical properties of fluids. The object of the present paper is to 
show bow. by the use of this new method, in connection with the 
principles explained in my preceding paper, a complete theoret- 
ical view may he obtained of the phenomena experimented on 
by Joule ; and to point out some of the objects to be attained by 
a continuation and extenaion of hia experimental researches. 

63. The Appendix to my "Account of Carnot's Theory"! 
contains a theoretical investigation of the heat developed by 
the compression of any fluid fulfllliug the lawsj of Boyle and 
Mariottc and of Dalton and Gay-Lussac. It has since been 
shown that that investigation requires no modification when 
the dynamical theory is adopted, and therefore the formula 
obtained as the result may be regarded as being established 
for a fluid of the kind assumed, independently of any hypothe- 
sis whatever. We may obtain a corresponding formula applica- 
ble to a fluid not fulfilling the gaseous laws of density, or to a 
solid pressed uniformly on all sides, in the following manner: 

63. Let Mdv he the quantity of heat absorbed by a body kept 
at a constant temperature t, when its volume is increaaed from 
vto V -^ dv ; let p Ijc the uniform pressure which it experiencea 
from without, when its volume is v and its temperature t; and 

]et p + ^dt denote the value/) would acquire if the temper- 
ature were raised to I + dt, the volume remaining unchanged. 
Then, by eqnation (3) of § 21 of my former paper, derived 
Clausius's extension of Carnot's theory, we have 

" = -■% 

It dt 

* Philosophical Magaane, Muy, 1845, vo). sxvt., p. 369. 

+ 7>HMnc(ions, vol. xvi., part 5. 

t To iiToid circumlocution, Iheaa laws will, in what followa, be called 
simply tbe gaeeoui Invse, or Cbc gaseoni law» at ilcDsity, 

g Throughout this paper,>fnrmulie ivhich involve no Ijvputbcsis what- 
ever are mnrked with itulic letters ; formiiliE which involve Boylc-'s and 
Dalton's l;tns are marked with Arnbic numerals ; and formal^ involving, 
besides, Mayer's hypotliesis, are marked wiLh Roman numerala. 
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where /* denotes GavnoVs fu7iction, the same for all substmcf 
at the same temperature. 

Now let the substance expand from any volnme Fto r,jiid 
being kept constantly at the temperature /, let it absorb; 
quantity, JI, of heat. Then 

H = f^^ Mdv=.lJJ^ pdv. ({) 

But if W denote the mechanical work which the substanw 
does in expanding, we have 

and therefore 

This formula, established without any assumption admitting 
of doubt, expresses the relation between the heat developed by 
the compression of any substance whatever, and the mechanical 
work which is required to effect the compression, as far as it 
can be determined without hypothesis by purely theoretical 
considerations. 

64. The preceding formula leads to that which I formerly 

gave for the case of fluids subject to the gaseous Jaws • since 

for such we have ^^, ^ „ /i i jr*\ 

pv = PqVq (1 4- Et), (1) 

from which we deduce, by (c), 

dW ^ , V E ^^^ 

— ^Ep,v,Aogy = ^-^^W; 

and therefore, by {d), ^ 



and 



(2) 
(3) 



ff = 



W, 



{^) 



/i (1 + M) 

which agrees with equation (11) of § 49 of the former paper. 

65. Hence we conclude, that the heat evolved by any fluid 
fulfilling the gaseous laws is proportional to the work spent iu 
compressing it at any given constant temperature ; but that 
the quantity of work required to produce a unit of heat is not 
constant for all temperatures, unless Carnot's function for dif- 
ferent temperatures vary inversely as 1 4- Ft; and that it is not 
the simple mechanical equivalent of the heat, as it was nnwar- 
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rantably* assumed by Mayer to be, unless this function have 
precisely the expression ^ 

This formula was suggested to me by Mr. Joule, in a letter 
dated December 9, 1848, as probably a true expression for /i, 
being required to reconcile the expression derived from Car- 
not's theory (which I had communicated to him) for the heat 
evolved in terms of the work spent in the compression of a gas, 
with the hypothesis that the latter of these is exactly the me- 
chanical equivalent of the former, which he had adopted in 
consequence of its being, at least approximately, verified by his 
own experiments. This, which will be called Mayer's hypothe- 
sis, from its having been first assumed by Mayer, is also assumed 
by Clausius without any reason from experiment ; and an expres- 
sion for fjL the same as the preceding, is consequently adopted by 
him as the foundation of his mathematical deductions from 
elementary reasoning regarding the motive power of heat. The 
preceding formulae show, that if it be true at a particular tem- 
perature for any one fluid fulfilling the gaseous laws, it must 
be true for every such fluid at the same temperature. 

[The remaining sections are omitted. They deal with tJie experimental 
verification of Mayer's hypothesis, with the meclianical energy of a fluid, and 
wWi the applications of thermodynamics to electrical p1ienomena.'\ 



BioGfiAPHiCAL Sketch 

William Thomson, now Lord Kelvin, was born at Belfast 
in June, 1824. His father, James Thomson, an eminent math- 
ematician and student of science, removed in 1832 to Glasgow, 
where he occupied a position as professor in the university. 
His son studied under him at Glasgow and at St. Peter's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and was graduated in 1845 at Cambridge, as 
Second Wrangler and Smithes Piizeman. Ue was called to the 

* In violation of Caruot's important principle, that thermal agency and 
mechanical effect, or mechanical agency and thermal effect, cannot lie re- 
garded in the simple relation of cause and effect, when any other effect, 
such as the alteration of the density of a body, is finally concerned. 
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Chair of Natural Philosophy at Glasgow University in 1846, 
and he has since been connected with that university. On the 
completion of the Atlantic Cable in 1866, to the success of 
which Thomson had materially contributed by his study of the 
theoretical questions involved and by his numerous inventions, 
he was knighted, and on New-Year's day, 1892, he was raised 
to the peerage as Lord Kelvin. 

His contributions to physics range over the whole domain of 
the science. The most important of these relate to electricity 
and magnetism, and to the mechanical theory of heat. Of 
great value also are the improvements made by him in electri- 
cal measurements, by his invention of the mirror galvanometer 
and of the various electrometers which bear his name. His 
work is characterized by its great versatility and by a peculiarly 
happy combination of profound theoretical knowledge and 
power of analysis with the ability to invent and execute impor- 
tant experimental investigations. 
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